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During the coming year (1895) Godey’s Magazine will be published 
on the 23d of the preceding month. On that date it will be for sale on all 
news-stands in the United States, and subscribers will receive it at the same 


time. If the 23d falls on Sunday, the Magazine will be issued on the 22d. 


The January number will be a special Holiday Number, and will be 
issued Saturday, December 22d. It will be full of special articles of great 
interest, stories by the most popular authors, poems, and many other valuable 
features, the whole beautifully illustrated with half-tone cuts and sketches by 
well-known artists. The Fashion Department will be of particular interest 


in this number, and throughout the coming year. 


The subscription price is One dollar per year, payable in advance, 
including postage to any part of the United States, Mexico, and Canada. 
Foreign postage, 72 cents a year. Send for our special rates to agents, and 
for clubs of five or ten. 


The Godey Company, 


32 Lafayette Place, 


New York... 2—@#@-~_~w 
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OXYDONOR 


** VICTORY.” 











And commenting upon this the re- 
port goes on to say: 


‘“‘Dr. Sanche is the discoverer of a 
method by using Nature’s life-giving and 
vitalizing forces, which he claims will 
make any man who us:s his instrument, 
the Oxydonor, intelligently, absolute mas- 
ter of disease. ‘This remarkable state- 
ment, which the Doctor so confidently 
makes, is indorsed and backed up by 
some of the most prominent men in this 
country, including a number of physi- 
ciaus honest enough to acknowledge the 
creative genius of the man whose name 
will yet become more thoroughly known 
and widely celebrated asthe most famous 
student of Esculapius, whose accomplish- 
mentsin Materia Medica have emblazoned 
his name on the pages of history.” 

Dr. Sanche has offices in this city at 
261 Fifth Avenue, and at Detroit. Mich. 
Mr. Goodale, who owes his life and health 
and happiness to Dr. Sanche, said almost 
any other man who had discovered, as he 
had done, the proper method to use oxygen 
in curing disease, would be a ten-time mil- 
lionaire in no time. ‘* But,” said he, ‘‘ Dr. 











Dr. H. SANCHE, 


“Ir is not necessary to be more than 
24 hours sick,” so says Dr. Hercules 
Sanche, the celebrated physician and 
dis:overer of the diaductive method of 
inducing spontaneous invigoration and 
cure of disease. And that thisis no idle 
statement is attested by over 12,000 
persons who have been fortunate enough 
to hear of this wonderful discovery, and 
who have had courage enough to break 
away from old beliefs and superstitions 
and-test the matter for themselves. 
Prominent among these is Mr. George 
P. Goodale, Secretary and Dramatic Ed- 
itor of the well-known ‘‘ Detroit Free 
Press,” who stated in an interview with 
a reporter of a prominent New York 
paper : 

**T do not like to seem extravagant in 
my speech, butitis a fact born of rescue from 
deadly periland years of indescribable suffer- 
ing that I could not, if I would, be extrava- 
gant in characterizing this discovery of Dr. 
Hercules Sanche. The efficacy of Dr. 
Sanche’s Oxydonor ‘ Victory” has been 
many times tested by me, and invariably 
with results bordering on the miraculous.” 


Sanche may never be rich. He is a phil- 

anthropist,and absolutely guileless in bus- 
iness matters. The dream of his life has 
been to confer a boon on humanity that 
would make his memory revered. Like all 
great reformers, his theories have been 
scouted, his name vilified, his discovery 
pronounced worthless. He has been called 
a charlatan anda fakir, but for forty years, 
in the face of astorm of abuse and persecu- 
tion, he has kept bravely on, and, simply 
by the force of an indomitable will, he has 
crushed down opposition, and if God spares 
his life five years longer, he will, I believe, 
receive recognition and the fruits of years 
of well-spent toil.” 


Mr. Digby Bell, the well-known 
comedian, now playing a prominent 
part in the ‘* Queen of Brilliants,” at 
Abbey’s Theatre, New York, is another 
who-has testified to the almost miracu- 
lous power of this invention. In a let- 
ter to Dr. Sanche, he states as follows : 


MARLBOROUGH HOTEL, ) 
New York City, April 25, 1892. 
Dr. H. SANCHE, Detroit, Micn.: 

Dear Sir—I feel that I cannot be too lav- 
ish in my praise of your wonderful inven- 
tion—Oxydonor ‘‘ Victory.” From my own 
personal experience I can say that nv 

















amount of gold could take the place of this 
little iustrument. 

Last summer 1 had a severe attack of 
Pneumonia, followed by Nervous Prostra- 
tion and Dyspepsia. I was attended by the 
best physicians, but they failed to relieve 
me. I tried different remedies, but they 
also failed. Finally my attention was called 
to your method of treating disease. I im- 
mediately purchased a ‘‘ Victory,” and it 
worked such marvels on me that I purchased 
another for my wife. Oaydonor *‘ Vic- 
tory” cured me in two weeks, and I have 
bern well ever since. 

In addition to this, I have found it indis- 
pensable in my profession. When I am com- 
pletely exhausted from playing a heavy 
part, I apply ‘‘ Victory” at night, and all 
traces of exhaustion have vanished by 
morning. I consider it invaluable. 

Yours truly, 
DicBy BELL. 


Rey. Addis Albro, D.D., Field Sec- 
retary of the New York State Sabbath 
Association, and Pastor of the Second 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New York, writes as follows of the 
merits of Oxydonor: 


708 SIXTH STREET, ) 
NEw York, September 20, 1894. { 

DEAR DR. SANCHE—I have used your 
Oxydonor ‘“ Victory” in my family for va- 
rious ailments and have found it efficient in 
every instance. 

Ihave great confidence in it and believe 
it will prove a great boor to humanity if 
fairly tested. For the normal invigoration 
of the system in ali cases indicated it is a 
marvel. To the professional man it is in- 
valuable. Very truly, 

ADDIS ALBRO. 


Other prominent persons who have 
used the Oxydonor with immeasurable 
benefit: Hon. M. 8. Smith, partner of 
General R. Alger of Detroit; F. E. 
Driggs, Attorney, Detroit; Judge R. 
E. Frazer, Detroit; Hon. R. A. Haire, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Capt. John 


Craig, Pres. Craig Ship Building Co., 
Toledo, O.; W. W. Manning, of Mar- 
guette, Mich.; R. A. Dunlap, Fifth 
Avenue, New York; E. B. Harper, 
Pres. 


York ; 


New 
Editor 


Mutual Reserve Fund, 
Mark M. Pomeroy, 


OXYDONOR 








“VICTORY.”’ 


** Advance Thought,” New York; 
Capt. R. Kelso Carter, the famous 
Evangelist of San Francisco, Cal.; 


Prof. C. A. L. Totten, Editor “ Our 
Race,” New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Addis Albro, D.D., Pastor 
Second Avenue M. E. Church, New 
York, and Field Secretary of N. Y. 
State Sabbath Association; Rev. J. L. 
D. Hillyer, Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. Geo. D. 
Watson, D.D., Windsor, Fla.; Rev. J. 
H. Spilman, Tamaroa, IIl.; Rev. W. 
B. Brodbeck, Gallatin, Mo. ; Rev. G. 
G. Kunk, Leacock, Pa.; Rev. J. S. 
Norris, Des Moines, Ia.; Rev. D. Bart- 
lev, Crawfordsville, Ind.; Rev. W. H. 
Harrell, Dallas, Tex.; John Temple 
Graves, Atlanta, Ga., the great orator. 

Mrs. Carlisle, wife of Secretary of 
Treasury, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Jas. H. Blount, Macon, Ga., wife of 
the ex-Minister to Hawaii; Mrs. Jas. 
L. Norris, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Lucia Blount, Washington, D. C., and 
Phoebe Couzins, both prominent as 
advocates of Woman’s Suffrage, and 
many others. . 

Numerous other testimonials could be 
added, but the above will give our read- 
ers a conception of what a marvellous 
discovery has been given to the world, 
and it is hoped sufficiently to cnlist: 
their interest that they will write to Dr. 
Sanche ; direct either to his New York 
office, 261 Fifth Avenue, or 264 West 
Fort St.. Detroit, Mich., for further 
and more detailed information. 

Dr. Sanche desires to say, however, 
that many imitations have sprung up, 
and he feels it his duty to have us cau- 
tion our readers against these imitations. 
Quoting from a letter to us, he states : 
“* If any device for the same purposes, in 
any form, under any name, is offered 
you, be sure to see how it is stamped. 
If not plainly stamped with my name, 
it is bogus. Reject it! I give this 
warning only in a spirit of duty to hu- 
manity and my cause, and to be exon- 
erated from responsibility for murder- 
ous work of imitations.” 


DR. H. SANCHE, 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Catalogue free. 
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write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


Celebrated PERNIN 
method. Awarded 
Simplest and best in the 
For books and lessons by MAIL, 


HORTHAN 


edal and | 'iploma at World’s Fair. 
Trial lesson FREE, 





Foot Power Machinery. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Wood or metal workers without 
steam power can successfully 
compete with the pena shops by 
using our New LAB vite Ma- 
chinery, Bred: cone wm ot y 
for practical shop use, also for (@% 
industrial Schools, Home Train- 
ing, etc. CATALOGUE FREE. . 
SEN ECA FALLS MFG, CO. 


660 WATER ST., SENECA FALLS, N.Y 





PING people, male or female, old or 
youny, earn $30 to $60 a week, day 
or evening, in their own town. 


Requires no capital. 
Samples free. KenpaLt & Co.. Manchester, N. H. 





25 Xess” POULTRY YARD 


08 pp. 5ist Ed. Written and sold 
by a farmer and Poultry- 
man of50 years ex perience 
A plain, practical System, 

Describes 


easily learned. 
their diseases, how to make 
hens lay. Cholera, Gapes 
& a ap need not have. 


Price, (stamps). A Free 
at’l. A.M. LANG, Box 321, Chicago, Il, 


ry = Cacti, 116 pages, 1 vents. 
ANC & © 0., Philadelphia. 











Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotches, Rough, Oily Skin, 
Redness and all facial blemishes positively cured by Dr. Camp- 


[ 0 ' YOUR FACE. bell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers. Perfectly harmless and 


the only genuine arsenic wafers made, By mail $1; 6 boxes Depot, 218 Sixth Ave.~New York. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


4066-1 S05 Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 


now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standard 
of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 
OBSERVE]! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes filled with the ripest thought of 


THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


a presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other 
periodical. It presents in convenient form acompilation of the world’s choicest liter- 
ature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 
Ablest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 
Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, Fiction, 
Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 


ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting $8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


THE THIRTEEN WEEKLY ISSUES OF THE LIVING AGE, forming the last quarterly volume 
of 18%, (Oct , Nov. and Dec.) and A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO GODEY’S MAGAZINE. 














THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8.00 per year, free of postage. 
Rates for clubbing THE LIvING AGE with mure than one other periodical will be sent on appli 
cation 


Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston- 











Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’s. 
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NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


] 
QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6BOLUTION 
a e 
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—— me 
e e 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR . * s 
s Ld - DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT 





N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, an 

on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purch 
the new discovery and named it MODENK. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and 80 simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will = surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair Monngeats as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used for al ae per ose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results.. IT CANNOT ALL. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, ale 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without.the slightest in ayy or mnpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life — of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 

to the skin. Young peteons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
> to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 








Ses from observation) on receipt of price, #1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
£°>9%) address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 
) cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 
LOCAL AN DENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINN 7 , U.S. Ae 
ee ee : MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery.“@@ 


WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. EVERY. BOTTLE GUARANTEED 
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WEET MOome” SOAP - go 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will 
by the occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious 
ease and comfort, It is built of oak, polished antique 
finish, with beautifully grained three-ply veneer back. 
The seat, head and foot rests are upholstered with silk 
plush in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue 
or olive, as desired. It is very strong and perfectly 
simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed, 
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YOU USE THE GOODS THIRTY 
DAYS BEFORE BILL IS DUE. 


After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. All middlemen’s profits are returned to you in 
valuable premiums, sg wéll bought as to save you half the regular retail prices. The Larkin plan saves 
you half the cost. The manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every middleman adds COST. The publishers 
of this paper know that every claim is sustained by the facts, 


RDER TO-DAY. We do not ask you to remit in advance. We merely ask tosend you a CHAIR and 
Conbiontca ox, and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can pay the bill—$10.00. But if 
you are not. no charge will be made for what you have used, and we will take the goods away at our own 
expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the pu | of the house, and shipment same day order is 
received. The publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the 
box or CHAIR does not prove all expected, Booklet illustrating ten other premiums free upon application, 
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Fortunes in Chicago Real Estate. 











HE World’s Fair has placed Chicago real estate at the top of American securities. Waves of speculatiom 
T spread over the country periodically—some say about every seven years. ‘These waves hereafter will 
have little effect upon Chicago real estate. From many important circumstances it has become a staple, 
and will evermore remain such. We, of the east, have come to regard ourselves as the manufacturers for 
America, So strong has this conviction become, that for a long time we resented any inference to the contrary. 
Recent developments, however, in and around Chicago, go to show to us and to the world that the east no longer 
holds the key to the manufacturing interests of America. It has gradually been wrested from us, and now is 
located certainly in and around Chicago, The hardy spirit of western pioneering has done its work well, and its 
vanguards of civilization and progress have learned the secret of outrivaling their rivals in this line, by availing 
themselves of the cheapest transportation, cheapest fuel and cheapest labor. 

The cramped condition of the manufacturing establishments in Chicago has, during the past two years, led 
the proprietors to seek more extended accommodations in the outskirts of the City of Chicago. Behind this 
mecessary move there was constmcted by Drexel, Morgan & Co., what is known as the Belt Railroad System, 
beginning at a point forty miles north of Chicago on the lake front, and curving in a beautiful arc along the 
western side of the city at a distance of from five to forty miles, and again touching the lake shore about forty 
miles south of Chicago proper. Simultaneous with the construction of this road, the manufacturing city of 
Chicago Heights was established. This new city is located about seven miles south of the city limits of Chicago, 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, the Michigan Central and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Belt Line. 

The founders of Chicago Heights are the men who, in a large measure, have been important factors in the 
growth and development of Chicago, and the success of the World’s Fair. Among the members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association are E. S, Dreyer, Banker; Chas, L. Hutchinson, President Corn Exchange Bank; 
D. B. Lyman, President Chicago Title & Trust Co.; C. H. Wacker, President of the Wacker & Birk Brewing & 
Maiting Co., and Director of the Corn Exchange Bank ; Wasmansdorf & Heineman, Bankers; Adolph Loeb, 
Banker; Juergens & Anderson, Wholesale Diamond Merchants; Lackner & Butz, Attorneys-at-Law ; John & 
Michael Cudahy, Packers ; Dolese & Shepard, Contractors ; Rudolph Brand, President U. S. Brewing Co.; E.G. 
Uihlein of the Schlitz Brewing Co.; Joseph Theurer of the Schoenhoten brewing Co., and thirty others of like 
prominence and character. 

These gentlemen, having contributed such an important part to the growth of Chicago proper, have, by 
the very nature of their experience and insight into the situation, become qualified to act ably in the sense of 
mentors to those who desire to invest in Chicago real estate, Their names and reputation are a guarantee that 
those who follow them in such investments will make money. These gentlemen are all members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association, and this, in a large measure, explains the unprecedented success of Chicago Heights 
as a manufacturing city. 

This remarkable town is only in its second year of existence. At present it has seventeen manufacturing 
establishments in successful operation, and a population of more than five thousand, The Belt line, as before 
suggested, places Chicago Heights in touch with the thirty-eight lines of railroad that centre at Chicago, and 
Chicago rates are guaranteed to and from all points. 

The Chicago Heights Land Association has recently placed a large number of choice business and residence 
lots on the market, and sales are progressing rapidly, Only a few years ago property in Chicago was purchased 
at merely nominal figures. Now, such property is worth from $5,000 to $7,000 per front foot. In this way many 
people in the east laid the foundation for immense fortunes by investing in Chicago real estate. Such opportuni- 
ties are now offered to those who will invest in property at Chicago Heights. It can now be had at a merely 
nominal figure. Owing to the situation of the city, and the fact that it is well capacitated to solve the question of 
manufacturing at a minimum cost, its future is not less promising than that of the city of Chicago was thirty or 
forty years ago. 

Considering the schemes constantly emanating from the great western metropolis, and the liability of 
outside investors being misled, we take pleasure in calling attention to the above concern, and recommend those 
who contemplate investing in Chicago, to open up correspondence with the 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION, 


whose main offices are in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 
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BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 


MG 


Finest Dressing iy We 
and Best Tonic (Pie Fe 


f (a, “ 
FOR THE HAIR. 


It stimulates and pro- / 
duces a vigorous growth; <p 
cleanses the scalp and Ww 
prevents dandruff, and 
gives that appearance of 
softness, abundance and 
beauty so much desired. 


All druggists or by mail 50 
cents. 44StoneS8t., N.Y. 


NOT 


“SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 
BUT 


$3 worth for $2 


it REMITTANCE of $2.00 to the Publishers of Good House- 









keeping will secure the following: Good Housekeep- 
ing, for 1895. $2.00 
Good Housekeeping, for October, November, and 
December, 1894 (the fifteen months covering the 
valuable series of ** The Food Question *’ Papers), -50 
“* Kitchen Mysteries—A Guide to Good Housekeeping ” 
(five books in one—‘‘A Key to Cooking,’’ ‘ Perfect 
Bread,’” ‘ Six Cups of Coffee,’’ ‘ Dainty Desserts for 





Dainty Diners,’' and *- Lessons in Candy Making,” a 

combined volume of over 300 pages of practicable and 

valuable household literature). 50 
83.00 


All sent post free on receipt of 2.00 

The list of caterers for the attention of our readers was 
never so plentiful in numbers and excellent in quality as now. 
The series of *‘ Food Question’ papers so ably inaugurated 
by Prof. Atwater, the celebrated chemist, of the Middletown, 
Ct., Wesleyan University, and of broad fame and much ex- 
perience in the Chemical world, will be continued by his 
associate, Prof. Charles D. Woods, and other writers of note, 
to be heweafter named. Later on papers on Wastes, Eco- 
nomical Preparations, and Adulterations of Food will be 
taken up 7 such writers as Miss Parloa, Miss Ellen H. Rich- 
ards, Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, Anna Bar- 
rows and others; these to be followed by papers on Invalid, 
Infant, and Patent Foods, to be treated and exemplified by 
original contributions, | 

Two new departments, one of ‘* Mothers and Children,”’ for | 
which much excellent provision has already been made, and 
a department of ‘* Sunday Song and Sermon,’ composed of 
criginal and selected literature more particularly designed 
for Sunday reading, will be added in January. 

‘ The Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted ” department will 
be much enlarged and strengthened ; for instance, the $50.00 
Prize Puzzle, which appears in the November, 1894, issue, will 
be followed by others of a similar nature. 

Now is the time to subscribe, 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
VNBLISHERS, 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


VENETIAN IRON HALL LANTERN, 









20 INCHES HIGH AND 7 INCHES SQUARE. 


‘With Bracket Hook and Lamp. 


Radiance.”’ 
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Express prepaid to 
_ any express office in 
the United States. 
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FASTENS THE CUFFS TO THE 
LINING OF THE COAT SLEEVE, 
THUS KEEPING THE CUFFS 
IN SIGHT ALL THE TIME AND 
JUST AS PLACED 








OPEN. CLOLED 


Fasten Holder to Cuff in back button-hole, open 
clasp; place Cuff under the Coat Sleeve with Clasp 
of Holder Open, then press down on outside of 
Sleeve, closing the Clasp, thus the Holder will 
Fasten to the Sleeve Lining of the Coat. To re- 
move the Cuffs; Pass thumb or finger between 
ror —_ Sleeve and open Clasp, when Cuff will 
slide off, 


These Holders will save their price in laundry bills in 
one month. Just what Cuff Wearers have been wanting. 
It is the correct way to hold the Cuffs. 

Easy to adjust, and shows just the proportion of the Cuff 
desired, and no difference what position the arm is in, the 
cuff shows just the same, as the Coat Sleeve and Cuff must 
move together. This Cuff-Holder works equally. well when 
the Cuff is on the Shirt-Sleeve, as the Cuff-Holder holds the 
Cuff JUST WHERE PLACED. 
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ONLY THE SCARS REMAIN 
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“Among the many testimonials which I see in regard to certain 
medicines performing cures, cleansing the blood, etc., none impress 
me more than my own case, and I conscientiously believe it to be my 
duty to let people know it. Twenty years ago, at the age of 18 years, 
I had swellings on my legs, which broke and became running sores. 
Our family physician could do me no good, and it was feared that the 
bones would be affected. At last, my good old mother urged me to try 
Bs Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, TI took three bottles, the sores healed, and I have 
not heen troubled since. Only the scars remain, and the memory of 
the post, to remind me of the good Ayer's Sarsaparilla has done me, 
I now weigh two hundred and twenty pounds, and am in the best of health. I have 
been on the road for the past twelve years, have noticed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla advertised 
iv all parts of the United States, and always take pleasure in telling whac good it did 
for me.’”—~HkENRY Hupson, James Smith Woolen Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. * 


Ayer’s Sarsapariila 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has Cured Others, Will Cure You 
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ESCORT OF THE EMPEROR.— Edouard Detaille, 
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PRIVATE PICTURE GALLERIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
IT. 





SOME NOTES ON THE GROWTH OF ART 
GENERALLY, AND OF THE PICTURES 
IN THE COLLECTION OF MR. C. T. 
YERKES, OF CHICAGO, ILLUSTRA- 
TED BY PHOTOGRAPHS DIRECT 
FROM PAINTINGS, BY SPE- 

CIAL PERMISSION. 


By W. A. Cooper 


HE old masters in Mr. Yerkes’ 
collection of which we are fort- 
unate enough to have reproduc- 

tions represent four different schools : 
the Dutch, by Berchem and Rembrandt; 
the Flemish, by Rubens, Van Dyck, and 
David Teniers; the French, by Boucher, 
and the Roman, by Raphael—all excel- 
lent pictures and wonderfully well pre- 
served. 

Aside from the masterly handling, is 
it not the great permanence of the colors 
used that so enhances the value of these 
old masters? And is it not true that 
the colors used by the artists of to-day 
show signs of deterioration, and that 
many of the high colors are evanescent ? 
There is a growing. feeling among our 
leading modern artists, especially in 
England, to look into this matter and 
encourage the study of permanent pig- 
ments. 

In the earlier days, when art was fos- 
tered and encouraged by the Church, 
the painters had their secrets in the 
preparation of their colors. As their 
creations were largely of a religious and 
historical nature, to be handed down to 
posterity as were the stories and inci- 
dents of the Bible, the first essential 
was permanency. 

The oldest picture in Mr. Yerkes’ 
collection, the ‘‘ Holy Family and the 
Sparrows,” by Raphael Sanzio, deserves 
consideration first. This gifted artist, 
who died at the early age of thirty-seven, 
was the pupil of the greatest artist of 
his day, Perugino, and spent some four 
years afterward in Florence, at the feet 
of Leonardo da Vinci, who was equally 
great as a painter, engineer, and sculp- 


tor, and of whom it was said tha wn 100% or cumer, soem, 
Return, Sweet Bird Jan Van Beers 
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‘* Heaven seemed to have heaped upon 
him all celestial gifts.” ‘here is no 
doubt that it was from this artist that 
Raphael got strength, vigor, and color. 
He was called by the Pope to Rome, 
where his great religious and classical 
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The infant Christ is sitting on the lap 
of the Virgin Mother, looking with fear 
at the bird which the infant St. John, 
who is being held by St. Elizabeth, is 
holding up to him. The Virgin is at- 
tired in a red sleeveless dress with a 
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Holy Family and Sparrows. 


frescoes are still preserved in the Vati- 
can. 

The ‘‘ Holy Family ” was evidently 
painted after his visit to Florence, be- 
cause it shows the influence of the Flor- 
entine school over his earlier efforts. 
[t is a small picture, only 7 1-2 by 91-2 
inches, on wood, beautifully preserved. 





« 


Raphael San 


white underwaist, and a blue robe is 
thrown around her from her waist down. 
The color is as bright, seemingly, as 
when first painted, and the flesh tints 
are charmingly rendered. 

Mr. Yerkes has three examples of 
Rubens. The cut of the ‘‘ Heads of 
Two Disciples ” conveys but a faint idea 
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of the richness of color in this painting. 
In fact, black and white is a poor medi- 
um to use in reproducing Rubens. We 
can admire here the composition and 
lighting, but we lose the glow of color 
and life of which this picture affords 
a good example. 
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the Emperor entrance to the church on 
account of the massacre of Thessalonica. 
Cruelty and murder, with a cringing 
desire for forgiveness, are strongly por- 
trayed in the face and figure of this 
barbarous monarch, while the good 
bishop looks the man of God that he 
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Heads of Two Disciples 


The two other pictures are deserving 
of mention, being original sketches, 
painted on paper and fastened to canvas. 


was. 
this sketch 
Vienna. 





Both are historical, and are great in 
composition. The first. ‘‘St. Ambrosius 
and Emperor Theodosius,” depicts St. 
Ambrosius, Bishop of Milan, refusing 


Peter Paul Reubens, 


The large picture painted from 

is now in the Museum of 
The other sketch is the 
‘Martyrdom of St. Stephen,” and a 
large picture was painted from it that 
now occupies a prominent position in 
the Museum at Brussels, telling, in this 
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master’s strongest way, of the persecu- 
tions of the early Christians. 

The favorite pupil of Rubens, Sir 
Anthony Van Dyck, was a born artist. 
Both of his parents were clever with the 
brush, and under his mother’s fostering 
care he early began the study of art. 
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This is the largest portrait in the col- 
lection, being five feet high by three 
feet and eight inches wide. The canvas 
is turned up at the back twenty inches, 
so it was originally a full-length portrait. 
On that part which is turned up is the 
following inscription in old English : 
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Jonis 


The picture we reproduce, ‘‘ Wife of 
the Earl of Worcester,” was painted but 
four years before Van Dyck’s death, at 
probably his best period. The flesh 
tintsare rich and strong and the shadows 
unusually transparent, while the great 
dignity of pose recalls his earlier work in 
Italy and Flanders. 


de Coulery. 


Rembrandt. 


* Daughter of ye Earl of Thormond 
Marved to ye Karl of Worcester ; after- 
wards Marquess of Worcester, about 
1637.” 

Van Dyck spent twenty years as court 
painter in England under James I. and 
afterward under Charles I., and did 
much to elevate art there. 
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Wife of the Earl of Worcester.—Anton Van Dyck 


About this time Paul Rembrandt Van Among the large number of his etch- 
Rhyn was making those wonderful por- ings, three hundred and sixty, many 
traits in Amsterdam. No painter of were masterpieces and have never been 
any school stands out so prominently, equalled. Ile has eight pictures in the 
69 strongly lighted, as does this master National Gallery. 
in chiaroscuro. We made a unique Mr. Yerkes has four by this great 
lace for himself in art, not only with artist. We have chosen the portrait of 
fis brush, but with his needle as well. ‘‘Jonis de Coulery,” because it was 
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painted in 1632, but two years after the 
opening of his studio in Amsterdam, 
when he cared little about money, and 
when his art was everything to him. 
It is spoken of by C. Vosmar, of The 
Hague, in the book entitled ‘‘ Rem- 
brandt, [lis Life and His Work,” as fol- 


lows: “Dr. A. Brodius, director of 
the Prince Mauritz-house, the Museum 
of Old Art at The Hague, found a will 
signed ‘ Josis De Coulery,’ dated 1640, 
in which the picture was willed to his 
son.” It belonged to the Chevalier 





Quarels Van Ufford, of The Hague, for 
over a century, who received into their 
halls, through the marriage of an old 
and noble family of Dordrecht, who 
were heirs of De Coulery’s family. It 
was exhibited for charitable purposes 
in 1867, at Amsterdam, and at The 


Shepherd and Sheep.—David Teniers (younger). 
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Hague, with the collection of the King 
and Queen of Holland, in their palace, 
in 1881, and in various other places. 

It does not need this indorsement to 
prove it a Rembrandt. The massing 
of the high lights, the strong obscurity 
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of the shadows, the lighting of the face, 
stamp it as a Rembrandt of his earlier 
and purer period. 

The other Rembrandts owned by Mr. 
Yerkes are the old story of ‘* Philemon 
and Baucis,” painted in 1658, and a 
“* Portrait of a Rabbi ” and the ** Resur- 


rection of Lazarus.” The first and last 
mentioned of these show powerful group- 
ing and the pure Rembrandt lighting. 
Belgium boasts of no old master 
more popular with the great masses 
than David Teniers(the younger). Mr. 
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Yerkes is fortunate in possessing six 
pictures by this brilliant light of the 
Flemish school. The “ Shepherd and 


Sheep” is only a small painting, but is 
full of action and excellent in composi- 
tion, and splendidly colored—altogether 
a picturesque pastoral scene. 


It differs 


Crossing the Creek.—Nicholas Berchem. 


1893. BY CHARLES T. YERKES. 


GHT, 


copyr 


greatly from most of Teniers’ works, for 
he delighted to paint quaint guard-house 
and festive scenes. He wasa great lover 
of Rubens, being much influenced by 
that master’s works, and was called the 
«Proteus of Painting” because he imi- 
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tated so successfully the varied styles of 
the old masters. Many of his pictures 
are carefully and elaborately finished. 

‘** Toilet of Venus,” by Boucher, was 
painted while this gifted artist was in 
hisprime. He wasa pupil of Le Moyne, 
who imitated Rubens, but was chiefly 
self-taught. Tis subjects were of an 
amorous nature, and he industriously 
ministered to the vitiated taste of a cor- 
rupt age. 


masses, and was called the ‘* Anacreon 


He was very popular with the 


banel, he has lived the life he loves to 
picture ; has crossed the desert on camel- 
back, and wandered over Spain, Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, and other Moorish coun- 
tries. He loves the color and dress of 
the East which he paints so well, and 
has visited this country and painted por- 
traits of many of our distinguished 
people. 

** After the Chase,” by Adolphe Les- 
rel, pupil of Gerome, was exhibited at 
the Paris Salon of 1889. It has great 
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The 
of Painting.” He was made the first 
painter to the courtof Louis XV. The 
* Toilet of Venus” is one of the sweet- 
est pictures of Boucher, graceful and 
easy in composition, and a gem in color. 

‘Othello and Desdemona,” by Ben- 
jamin Constant, tells the old tale fresh- 
iv and delightfully. The coloring is 
superb, the sky is indescribably blue, 
and the figures in the boat are strong 
and masterfully handled. M. Constant 
is a Parisian by birth. A pupil of Ca- 


Toilet of Venus 


action, and is highly decorative. 


Franccis Boucher 


The 
figures of the girl dancing and of the 
mandolin player are exquisitely posed, 


and the coloring is rich and harmonious. 


It is refreshing always to study the 
pictures of Charles Emile Jacque, and 
the ‘Shepherd and his Flock” is one 


of those beautiful sheep studies that is 
very simple in conception, but grandly 
painted. 


It is a silent retreat in the 
midst of the woods, which is being en- 


joyed by the sheep wending their way 
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to acool and tempting brook. A glimpse 
of the blue sky is seen through the 
branches of an old tree, and the stream 
in the foreground reflects the dense fo- 
liage with charming effect. 

Jorn in Paris in 1813, where he has 
always lived, he has won many medals, 
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described as painters ‘‘ who catch what 
they can between winks and make a 
rapid record of it.” Notwithstanding, 


Corot’s quick jots, if such they be, have 
an indetinable charm for those who in- 
terpret Nature, and, as he does, read her 
inmost soul. 


He loved to paint in the 





and finally the Legion of Honor in 
1867. 

Jean Baptiste Corot, whose sweet 
oetic dreams of nature delight us all, 
is considered by many the father and 
founder of the Impressionist school, 
whose followers have been interestingly 





Ado phe Lesrel. 


After the Crase 
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early morning hours, when the spark- 
ling dew was still in evidence, and 
night’s mantle still dimly clothed the 
earth. Many of his wondrous effects 
were obtained before sunrise. He was 
often spoken of as the ‘: painter of the 
wa “ : 
morning.” He was a pupil of Michal- 
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lon and Bertin, but Nature was histrue in his heart, and in living Nature. He 
teacher, and to him she loved to reveal popularized the study of figures in the 
her hidden charms, to him shelonged to open air. 

tell her secrets. [is early life was full A distinguished artist said of him, 
of struggles, but, as in the pictures he ‘* Many draw more, but none better; of 
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Othello and Desdemonda,—Benjamin Constant. 
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painted, the flimsy cloud floated away grave faults, however, of radical defects, 
and revealed in time the golden lining. hehad none.” Corot himself said, ‘‘'To 

Classic themes had a great charm for thoroughly appreciate my landscapes 
him; his types were found in his dreams, one must have patience to let the fog 
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clear up. They are not easily under- 
stood, but when they are they ought to 
ylease.”” 

He and Millet are considered the most 
accomplished masters in the French 





with his death 

the last ‘* poet of the landscape. ” 
*«Invading Cupid’s Realm,” by Wil- 

liam Adolphe Bouguereau, is a large 


school, and we mourn 
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canvas, 5 x7 feet, and has the place of 
honor in Mr. Yerkes’ house, being es- 
pecially lighted with incandescent lights 
in a small room with no other pictures, 
at the end of the long drawing-room. 


The first view you get of it as you enter 
is realistic in the extreme. It is lovely 
in sentiment, and the drawing, as in 
all of Bouguereau’s, is simply perfect, 


Portrait of Mrs. C. T. Yerkes.—Jan Van Beers. 
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Invading Cupid's Re 


while the flesh tints, from the tiniest 
Cupid up to the grand figure of the 
woman with black hair and blue eyes, 
stamp it as one of the finest productions 
of this great artist. 

It was exhibited in the French sec- 
tion of the ‘* World’s Fair,” being kind- 
ly loaned to the artist by Mr. Yerkes, 
and attracted universal attention. 

Edouard Detaille is the youngest of 
our great painters. He sprung into 
notoriety from his realistic pictures of 
the Franco-Prussian war, and told in a 
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alm.— Bouguereau. 


truthful manner of that great struggle, 
for he himself was a soldier. 

The picture ‘* Escort of the Emperor,’ 
besides being a great picture is one of 
historic interest. It represents the 
Napoleonic epoch when the ** Little Cor- 
poral ” was at his zenith, when he was 
surrounded by men who shed lustre on 
** La Belle France.” 

Ile has shown perfection and strength 
both in man and beast, and although 
the picture is asmall one, 19 x 26 inches, 
and painted with all the elaborateness 


, 
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and detail of Meissonier, it bears the im- 
press of strength and breadth. How 
superbly is the horse posed and drawn, 
and how splendidly is the soldier seated ; 
how well he represents the military 
glory of Napoleon ! 

He differs from and outranks all his 
contemporaries in this realism or nat- 
uralism. DeNeuville, Protais, and, pos- 
sibly the greatest, Berne-Bellecour, were 
all great battle painters, but Detaille 
was satisfied with a simple incident that 


a 


M. C. T. Yerkes, Edouard Detaille, 
1891.” 

Weare fortunate enough to have three 
excellent pictures by Jan Van Beers, 
the gifted Belgian artist, to reproduce. 
** Return, Sweet Bird ” is a tiny panel, 
4:4 x 744 inches, exquisitely painted, re- 
sembling a small portrait on ivory, and 
is a charming conception of a girl with 
Titian hair endeavoring by the sweet- 
ness of her song and expression to in- 
duce the little bird to return to its cage. 
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The Shepherd and His Flock 
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told of patriotism and heroism, and his 
figures seemed almost to breathe. De- 
taille was the favorite pupil of Meis- 
sonier, and in composition and design- 
ing, he no doubt was his master’s supe- 
rior. This may seem a bold thing to 
say, in the face of a statement by Mil- 
lais, the great English painter, who 
said, ‘‘Meissonier was more com- 
plete than any old master ever 
was.” This picture came direct 
from the painter, and is signed “A 





Charles Emil Jacque. 


The picture of Ada Rehan as ‘‘ Lady 
Teazle in School for Scandal” is also 
a small panel, and, while painted much 
stronger than ‘* Return, Sweet Bird,” is 
most elaborately finished ; every detail 
in the dress is wonderfully brought out, 
and the face is a strong characterization 
of *‘ Lady Teazle.” But the picture de 
resistance of all Mr. Van Beers’ in this 
collection is the portrait of Mrs. Yerkes. 

The subject of this exquisite produc- 
tion is represented as resting on a rustic 
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bench in a park by the side of a quiet cident. Altogether, it is a charming 
lake. <A bright smile illumes her face, picture. 

which is the artist’s language of wel- Jan Van Beers is a genial man; his 
come to some one supposed to be ap-_ studio in Paris is a centre of attraction, 
proaching. ‘The likeness is excellent, and is celebrated for its unique and ar- 
and the drapery marvellously fine—a_ tistic decoration. 
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Ada Rehan as Lady Teazle.—Jan Van Beers 


perfect Meissonier in detail and finish. Charles Francois Daubigny was one of 
The landscape is refreshingly sweet, the foremost landscape painters of this 
and stamps it as a work of art—in or any other age, and an honor to the 
fact, making the portrait but an in- French school. 
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THE OLD GUARD. 


EARLY seventy years 
ago, after the visit 
of the Boston 
Light Infantry to 
New York in 1826, 
when they made 
such an impression, 
and excited such an 
interest, Colonel 
William W. Tomp- 
kins, who then com- 
manded the ‘One 
4 Hundred Militia,” 
~z, organized the 
ot ‘Tompkins Blues,” 
named after the 
Hon. Daniel D. Tompkins, who was 
then Governor of the State. 

Colonel Tompkins was a graduate of 
West Point, and had served in the War 
of 1812, Seminole, and other wars with 
honorable mention for heroic services. 
Under his administration the ‘ Blues” 
became popular, and attracted so much 
attention that other companies were or- 
ganized. The City Guard, under the 
command of Captain William M. Mc- 
Ardle (of the ‘* Blues ”), became famous. 

Captain Tompkins retired and was 
succeeded by Edward Vincent, in 1833, 
when the name of the organization was 
changed to ‘‘ Light Guard.” A scarlet 
uniform, similar to that of the Cold- 
stream Guards of England, was adopted. 
This added new life to the organiza- 
tion, and for many years it prospered. 

Lieutenants Jonathan D. Stevenson 
and Ward B. Burnett resigned; the 
first to command the 1st Regiment, or- 
dered to California, and the latter to 
be made General of the New York Vol- 
unteers in the Mexican War. 

Captain Vincent was in command of 
the Light Guard for twenty-five years, 
when he was succeeded by John G. 
Garland, of Virginia, a graduate of West 
Point, under whose command the corps 
was very successful. 

In 1859 William G. Tompkins, son 
of the former commander, and, later 
on, David D. Hart, were in command. 

In 1860 the Light Guard was mus- 


tered into the 71st Regiment, N. G., 
as Company “A,” and the ‘City 
Guard,” Captain Thomas T. Ferris, as 
Company ‘‘C,” 9th Regiment. Cap- 
tain Hart received severe wounds at the 
Battle of Bull Run, in 1861, from the 
effects of which he died in 1888. The 
City Guard served in the 9th Regiment 
three years with the Army of the Po- 
tomac. Both companies furnished man 
officers of all grades, who served wit 
honor and distinction. 





Captain William Henry White, Company aA, e ‘tered 
the Old Guard in 1880, and has been Captain four years, 
He was bornin Virginia; enlisted as a volunteer in 
the United States army, and served with distinction ; 
is a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, a 
member of the Loyal Legion and of George Washing- 
ton Post, G. A. R., a thirty-third degree Mason, and a 
well-known member of the Lotos Club, of whien he 
has been president. His attachment to the Old Guard 
and tothe Lotos Clubare remarkable, Captain White 
isa clever orator, witty and interesting. and his bright 
sayings are enjoyed by a host of friends. 


When the war closed it was found 
that all the independent military organ- 
izations had been absorbed by the war, 
and that their identity had passed away. 
A reunion of the surviving members of 
the Light and City guards was finally 
accomplished, in which Major George 
W. McLean took an active part. An 
act of incorporation was passed by the 
Legislature, April twenty-second, 1868. 
This was the birth of the Old Guard, 
which has so gallantly preserved the 
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memories of the old-time organizations, 
with all those experiences which it seems 
successful organizations must pass 
through before they can reach the rest- 
ful success the Old Guard has to-day. 
Major McLean served a half-century 
in the organization and as Major twenty- 





Captain James F. Wenman, Company B, was 1st 
Sergeant in the *“* Gulick Guard ” of New York in 1841, 
the members of which were mostly volunteer firemen. 
In 1850 he enlisted in the State Guard, 55th Regiment, 
under Captain Joe Johnson, of which Colonel Martin 
was Ist Lieutenant ; served four years in the 2d Cav- 
alry, 7th Regiment, N. Y.; was assistant chief of the 
Volunteer Fire Department of New York City, serving 
twenty years in thisdepartment ; succeeded John Giles 
as treasurer of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of the 
Fire Department, and served three years. When the 
Cotton Exchange was organized he was elected vice- 
president in 1870, and held that position four years ; 
president for two years; President of the Department 
of Parks in 1874 by appointment, and served four years. 

His business life has been a busy one: he is lively 
asa cricket, bubbling over with fun and mischief, and 
it is said he never had an enemy. A good soldier, an 
excellent companion, and a true friend, as well as the 
famous drill-master of the Old Guard, for which posi- 
tion he is well adapted. 


five years; he died February, 1893, and 
was buried in the Old Guard plot, in 
Woodlawn Cemetery, where a beautiful 
and massive monument is to be erected. 

Colonel Thomas C. Sloan, the present 
Major of the Battalion, is on Governor 
Flower’s staff. He enlisted in the 1st 
Massachusetts Regiment in May, 1861, 
and served on the staffs of Generals 
Joseph Hooker, Horatio Wright, and 
Joseph Hamblin. He was brevetted 
Major and served throughout the war ; 
was wounded at Williamsburg. May 
25, 1862, and also at the Battle of Get- 
tysburg. Ile was elected Major of the 
Old Guard in 1893, and is now in his 
second term. For many years he has 
been connected with the National Ex- 


press Company, and he holds positions 
as president of two large corporations, 
vice-president of another, and treasurer 
of three more. In social life, he is 
known as a member of the Manhattan, 
Colonial, Lawyers’, and Democratic 
clubs of New York City, and of several 
in Brooklyn. 

A man of marked executive ability, 
strong in his friendships, and of sterling 
qualities that prove attractive, he is par- 
ticularly equipped as a leader of men. 
His friends are legion, and he is an 
accomplished entertainer. Many acts 
that are never known except to those 
who discover them by the merest chance 
—acts of unhesitating generosity and 
prompt aid to the unfortunate, so prac- 
tical in their use, so modest in their ap- 
plication—illustrate the man and his 
character. 

Nothing can show more clearly the 
personality of a man than to command 
a body of men who have had such va- 
ried military experiences—generals and 
colonels who lay aside their titles and 
mingle with those who have assumed 
the private’s uniform and commence 
over again their military life. ‘To har- 
monize these elements and weld together 
the ties of comradeship so that all may 
draw upon it is a mission which but few 
men can direct. Colonel Sloan has done 
well with its direction. 

The Chicago outing will always stand 
out as a bold and successful example of 
what men can do when the direction is 
given. It was a great success in its 
military exhibit—marching and disci- 
pline—and it should be remembered 
that they were men whose ages, com- 
mencing at forty-five, ran up into the 
seventies, who formed at seven in the 
morning and continued on the march 
all day until eight in the evening. The 
son of fifty and his father of eighty in the 
front rank—neither left the ranks, but 
stood with that nerve that is found wher- 
ever a true soldier exists. 

The Old Guard Battalion is composed 
of three companies, designated ‘* A,” 
“B,” and ‘‘C,” with a membership of 
two hundred. Company ‘A ” is under 
the command of Captain William Henry 
White, Ist Lieutenant Chas. A. Stadler, 
and 2d Lieutenant William D. May ; 
Company ‘‘B” of Captain James F. 
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Wenman, 1st Lieutenant Henry C. 
Piercy, and 2d Lieutenant Chas. T. Mc- 
Clenachan; Company ‘‘C” of Captain L. 
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Captain L. Frank Barry, Company CG, joined Com- 
pany I, 7ist Regiment, February 4, 1863 ; participated 
with the regiment in the campaign of 1863 ; served 
eleven years in Company I, and was honorably dis- 
charged. In 1880 he was elected 2d Lieutenant of 
Company I from civil life, when he re-entered ; pro- 
moted to 1st Lieutenant in 1884; Captain in 1885; re- 
oy in 1888 ; was elected a member of the Old Guard 
while in commission in the National Guard, and contin- 
ued in that situation until 1888, when he resigned. He 
made himself very useful, and popularized his associ- 
ation so much that he was promp'ly promoted, and 
passed through the various grades of the N. C. 0., 
when he was elected Ist Lieutenant of Company B, 
and after serving his term was appointed Assistant 
Quartermaster. He is now the popular Captain of 
Company C, a good soldier, and one of the best com- 
rades ;a member of Lafayette Post, G. A. R., a Knight 
Templar, and a thirty-second degree Mason. There 
are many affairs of the Old Guard that have been ben- 
efited by the energy and push of this modest and suc- 
cessful officer. 


Frank Barry, 1st Lieutenant J. Hamel, 
and 2d Lieutenant Chas. H. Huestis. 
During the Columbian celebration, 


Colonel Thos. E. Sloan tendered a very 
polite compliment to the Princess Eu- 
lalie by offering the battalion as an 
escort from the Hotel Savoy to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral one Sunday morn- 
ing. ‘The Princess—in her acknowledg- 
ment—stated that it was among the 
brightest and most pleasant incidents 
vf her visit to New York. 

The Old Guard will no doubt be the 
pioneers of the contemplated National 
Reserve, into which it is intended to 
gather all the independent military 
bodies of the State. ‘The details have 
not all been arranged, but it is proposed 
that the Old Guard shall have the honor 
of inaugurating it. 

The history of the battalion is a reci- 
tation of national events. Every mem- 
ber has a record—some work, some ex- 
ploit, has marked his life, in whatever 
form it may be—for that is necessary 
for admission to its ranks. It is a 
military community of itself, and de- 
mands from all its members certain lines 
of duty, which seem irksome at first, but 
which become pleasant as the years pass. 

Out of such material the Old Guard 
has made a national reputation, and it 
keepsaliveasentiment thatalways brings 
warmth to the hearts of the citizens of 
New York. Its celebration, and what 
might be truly called its rescue from 
oblivion, of the twenty-fifth of Novem- 
ber—the day of the evacuation of the 
city of New York by the British—has 
been a great credit to the organization. 
On that day the full ranks of the Old 
Guard march to the Battery, where ‘* Old 
Glory” is again saluted. 
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LA SIMONETTA AND GIULIANO DE’ MEDICI. 


IMONETTA CATTANEO is the 
name of the ‘Tuscan maiden whom 
the noble youth Giuliano de’ Me- 

dici loved, whom Botticelli, Piero della 
Francesca, and Filippo Lippi painted, 
whose death Lorenzo de’ Medici celebrat- 
ed in verse, and whose beauty inspired 
Poliziano. Poets and painters vied with 
each other in efforts to show forth some 
image of the radiant being who appeared 
for a brief moment at the threshold 
of life, delighting all by her graces, and 
who then vanished from the open door- 
way with the swift evanescence of a 
vision. La bella Simonetta shone upon 
the world with the rare loveliness of 
some perishable spring flower, which 
suddenly bursts into bloom on a warm 
sunny day, startling all the meadow 
with its fresh, tender glory, but which 
fades at the first presentiment of the 
cold shadows of evening. 


Reclined he found her on the swarded grass 

in jocund mood; and garlands she had 
made 

Of every flower that in the meadow was, 

Or on her robe of many hues displayed ; 

But when she saw the youth before her pass, 

Raising her timid head a while she stayed ; 

Then with her white hand gathered up her 
dress, 

And _ stood, lap-full of flowers, in loveli- 
ness.” * 

Simonetta lived in Medicean Flor- 
ence when Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
girt with the strength and hopefulness 
of youth, was commencing his reign of 
power and splendor. It was the golden 
age, when ** Le Temps Revient ” was 
the motto, when princes danced in the 
squares with pretty peasant girls, when 
poets roamed in quest of love adven- 
tures on bright summer nights, when 


*Trans. J. A. Symonds: Sketches and Studies in 
Southern Europe. 





She was a regal blonde, 
stately in her bearing, but 
with gentle love-lit eyes. In 
her portrait by Botticelli her 
expression is beautifully 
calm and gentle, although 
there is something almost 
severe in the extreme purity 
of her regular features. J. 
A. Symonds finds this pict- 
ure very pleasing in the sim- 
plicity which characterizes 
the expression, attitude, 
and dress, but considers the 
contour a little exaggerated. 
Her painted image, however, 
is not more charming than 
the word-picture in’ which 
Poliziano represents her as 
she first appeared to Giu- 
liano: 

** White is the maid and white 
the robe around her, 

With buds and roses and thin 

grasses pied ; 

Enwreathéd folds of golden 

tresses crowned her, 

Shadowing her forehead fair 









































with modest pride. 
x * * * 


G.ultano de’ Medici, 
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Lorenzo de’ Medici, 


learned doctors wrote gay ballads to be 
sung in the streets, when philosophers 
and artists crowded to the city of flow- 
ers, which seemed for a season to adorn 
herself with some of the fairest attri- 
butes of Greek civilization. The thun- 
ders of Savonarola’s denunciations had 
not yet heralded the storm, the tramp 
of French soldiery had not yet resound- 
ed through Italy, the clash of arms was 
only heard in the gay lists of the tour- 
nament, and the poets celebrated but 
the bloodless victories of a festive chiv- 
alry. 

On the twenty-eighth of January, 
1475, the large square of Santa Croce 
presented a brilliant aspect. The lists 
Rad been erected for a tournament, zor- 
geous tapestries and carpets flaunted 
their colors in the sunlight, the seats 
were filled with ladies clad in silk and 
velvet and decked with jewels. The 








armor of the knights 
was beautifully in- 
laid, their surcoats 
were of brocade, and 
their scarfs and caps 
embroidered with 
precious stones. In 
this splendid audi- 
ence no doubt Simo- 
netta held a fore- 
most place, and we 
may imagine that her 
noble beauty was en- 
hanced by some holi- 
day robe of rich hue 
and soft weaving. 

It was a thrilling 
day of excitement to 
her, for it was Giuli- 
ano’s tournament, 
and she was his 
adored Queen of Love 
and Beauty. A loud 
fanfare of trumpets 
announced the young 
champion, who ap- 
peared attended by 
a large following of 
noble youths. Ile 
rode his spirited 
charger Orso and 
wore a finely wrought 
suit of armor. Giu- 
liano was at this time 
twenty-two years of 
age; he was tall and handsome, having 
lively dark eyes and an olive complexion 
set off by waving black hair turned back 
from his forehead and falling on his 
shoulders. He was strong and athletic, 
skilled in horsemanship, and an eager 
huntsman. [is expression and bearing 
were both graceful and commanding. 
Ilis features were bold and regular: in 
Sotticelli’s ** Epiphany ” the youngest 
king is a likeness of Giuliano, while the 
other two represent Cosimo and Gio- 
vanni de’ Medici. The arrangement of 
the picture is very dramatic, and its fine 
portraiture of the strong Florentine 
faces renders it historically interesting. 

Simonetta had good cause to be proud 
of her cavalier ; Giuliano won the prize. 
This tournament has especial impor- 
tance in that Poliziano made it the sub- 
ject of his poem ‘* LaGiostra,” in which 
the feats of Giuliano and the beauty of 
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Simonetta are celebrated in most liquid, 
musical verses and with a wondrous 
wealth of imagery. Poliziano was but 

a youth of twenty -two at the time, but 
bis poem in honor of his friend remains 
to-day a model of rich, graceful diction. 
He is the man of twofold talent who is 
known to the world as the greatest 
classic scholar whom Italy has produced, 
the reviser of the Pandects, and also as 
the happy poet of the Renaissance, who 
stands midway between Petrarch and 
Ariosto. 

This learned professor, who made an 
epoch in the study of law, was the pop- 
ular ballad-maker and rhymester of 
Florence, and writes of himself: ‘* Does 
any want a motto for the hilt of his 
sword ; or a posy for aring ; a memento 
for his bed-chamber; or adevice for his 
silver vessels or even his earthenware ; — 
all run to Politian; so 
that there is scarcely a 
wall which I have not, 
like a snail, besmeared 
with the effusions of my 
brain.” * 

To the merry group of 
friends surrounding Giu- 
liano and Simonetta on the 
day of the tournament life 
seemed bright and gay, 
and its griefs and contests 
but the transient excite- 
ments of a playground. 
Fifteen months after- 
wards, however, an event 
happened which brought 
home to their unapprehen- 
sive hearts with startling 
reality the sternness and 
tragedy of fate. 

In the night of the 
twenty-fifth of April, 1476, 
Simonetta died. During 
her illness the whole city 
had waited with bated 
breath, and to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, at Pisa, tidings 
had been sent constantly. 
It was on a balmy spring 
day that Simonetta was 
carried to her grave; the 
air was sweet with the per- 
fume of flowers, and the 
sunshine fell upon the fair, 

* Greswell: Memoirs of Politian. 
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marble-like face of the dead girl and 
upon her golden hair, as she was borne 
along on an open bier through a host of 
mourners. 

Lorenzo thus describes his own grief: 
“Night came; and I, with a friend 
most dear to me, went communing about 
the loss we had all suffered. While we 
spoke, tne air being exceedingly serene, 
we turned our eyes to a star of surpass- 
ing brightness, which, toward the west, 
shone forth with such lustre as not only 
to conquer all the other stars, but even 
to cast a shadow from the objects that 
intercepted its light. We marvelled at 
it a while ; and then turning to my 
friend, I said: ‘There is no need for 
wonder, since the soul of that most gen- 
tle lady has either been transformed 
into yon new star or has joined herself 
to it. And if this be so, that splendor 





La Simonetta.—-By Botticelli, 
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of the star is nowise to be wondered at ; 
and even as her beauty in life was of 
great solace to our eyes, so now let us 
comfort ourselves at the present moment 
with the sight of so much brilliance. 
And if our eyes be weak and frail to 
bear so much brightness, pray we to the 
god, that is—to her deity—to give them 
virtue, inorder that without injury unto 
our sight we may a while contemplate 
ities 

These gentle and comforting thoughts 
Lorenzo expressed in a sonnet, but the 
carefully wrought verses do not give us 
the pleasing insight into the heart of 
the young prince that we obtain from 
his simple, unstudied description of his 
intimate communings with his dear 
friend, at a time when they both were 
stirred and elevated by sorrow : 


**O lucid star that with transcendent light 

Quenchest of all those neighboring stars 
the gleam, 

Why thus beyond thine usage dost thou 
stream, 

Why art thou fain with Phoebus still to 
fight? 

Haply those beauteous eyes which from 
our sight 

Death stole, who now doth vaunt him- 
self supreme, 

Thou hast assumed ; 
glorious beam, 

Well mayest thou claim 
chariot bright. 

Listen, new star, new regent of the day, 

Who with unwonted radiance gilds our 
heaven, 

O listen, goddess, to the prayers we pray ! 

Let so much splendor from thy sphere be 
riven 

That to these eyes, which fain would weep 
alway, 

Unblinded, thy glad sight may yet be 
given!” + 


clad with their 


the sun-god’s 


As Lorenzo’s reign advanced, his pol- 
icy of excluding the great houses of 
Florence from any real power in the 
state gradually became apparent. This 
and his ambitious schemes of aggrand- 
izement naturally procured him ene- 
mies at home and abroad, and in the 
ninth year of his government a dauger- 
ous conspiracy was formed against him 
and his brother. Girolamo Riaro, a 
nephew of Sixtus I'V., and the Pazzi fam- 
ily of Florence, were the chief instiga- 


* Renaissance in Italy. J. A. Symonds. 
+ J. A. Symonds. 
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tors of the scheme, to which the Pope 
gave his sanction on the understanding 
that no blood should be shed. In spite 
of his Holiness’s command, however, 
the deaths of Lorenzo and Giuliano 
were from the beginning resolved upon. 
It was considered useless to remove one 
brother, if the other should be left to 
continue the power of the house. The 
visit of a young cardinal to Florence 
was made an excuse for introducing 
strangers into the town ; and the assas- 
sination of the two brothers was to take 
place at a banquet given by them to the 
noble visitor. 

Strangely enough, it was on the second 
anniversary of Simonetta’s death that 
this attack was to be made upon the 
life of her lover. The morning of the 
entertainment, Giuliano sent word that 
he was not well and would not attend 
the feast, but would certainly be present 
at the mass to be celebrated afterwards 
in the cathedral. This caused a com- 
plete change in the plans of the con- 
spirators. After a hasty consultation 
it was decided to assassinate the broth- 
ers in the church, as it was deemed 
necessary that both should be secured at 
the same time. <A certain soldier who 
had engaged to strike the: blow against 
Lorenzo refused to perform his part 
after thisalteration of the arrangements, 
saying that he was unwilling to dese- 
crate the church with bloodshed. ‘Two 
priests, however, less scrupulous, agreed 
to take his place. 

After the banquet Lorenzo accom- 
panied the boy-cardinal to the church. 
The singing had already commenced 
when it was noticed that Giuliano was 
not present. Francesco de’ Pazzi and 
Bandini hurried off to fetch him. He 
received them cordially, and they, with 
simulated affection, embraced him, to 
discover whether he wore a coat of mail 
under his doublet. ‘The most solemn 
moment of the mass had been chosen 
for the attack, and the elevation of the 
Host was the signal. Promptly at the 
appointed sign Bandini plunged his 
sword into Giuliano’s breast ; the youth 
took one step forward and then fell. 
Francesco, with a kind of insane fury, 
dealt blow after blow to the already 
mortally wounded man, stabbing him- 
self in the thigh in his blind rage. 
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Palace of the de’ Medic 


In the meantime the priests had 
bungled their work. ‘The first blow at 
Lorenzo missed its mark, wounding him 
but slightly. Aided and defended by 
his friends, he managed to escape into 
the savristy, and Poliziano closed the 
bronze doors, cutting off pursuit.* 

It was not until some time afterwards 
that Lorenzo learned of the death of 
his brother. A strong affection had ex- 
isted between the two; Lorenzo seems 
to have felt no jealousy of the brilliant 
lad who was, perhaps, more popular than 
himself, and Giuliano had no ambition 
to rival his brother, nor did he covet 
the rights of the eldest-born. 

On the fourth day after his sudden 
death Giuliano was buried with great 
pomp and solemnity in the church of 
San Lorenzo, in the porphyry sarcoph- 


* Lorenzo the Magnificent. Von Renmont. 


agus where already lay the remains of 
his grandfather and of his uncle. He 
had been a great favorite with the 
Florentines, and the whole city lamented 
his sad death. Many of the young men 
assumed mourning in his honor. He 
was a bright and amiable youth, highly 
educated, and with a refined taste for 
the arts, of which he cultivated poetry 
in especial. Machiavelli says that ‘‘ he 
possessed all the liberality and humanity 
that could be wished for in one of his 
high station.” 

Poliziano had not the heart to con- 
tinue his story of love and chivalry be- 
gun so gayly, now that his brave young 
hero lay dead before him ; he broke off 
abruptly and left ‘‘ La Giostra” a beau- 
tiful unfinished poem, as seemed the 
earthly lives of Giuliano and Simonetta. 


Emity B. STONE. 

















FRENCH CANADIAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


de Beaupré, you know neither Can- 
ada nor the Canadians,” says the 
Abbé Ferland. 

This beautiful strip of country, the 
oldest as well as the fairest part of the 
province, that borders the St. Law- 
rence for ascore or soof miles below the 
Falls of Montmorency, does, indeed, 
afford the best possible illustration of 
the scenery, the life, and the manners of 
the Province of Quebec, the people of 
which, not content with naming the 
Dominion, claim Canada and Canadian 
as designations peculiarly their 
own. All that is lovely in land- 
scape is to be found there. ‘The 
broad sweep of ‘‘ the great river 
of Canada,” between the ram- 
parts of Cape Diamond and the 
forest-crowned crest of Cap 
Tourmente, is fringed with rich 
meadows rising in terraces of 
verdure, slope after slope, to the 
foot of the sombre hills that 
wall in the vast amphitheatre. 
In the foreground the north 
channel, hemmed in by the bold 
cliffs of the Island of Orleans, 
sparkles in the sun. Far away 
across the Traverse, as you look 
between the tonsured head of 
Petit Cap and the Point of Or- 
leans, a cluster of low islands 
breaks the broad expanse of the 
main stream, the brilliant blue 
of which melts on the distant 
horizon into the hardly purer 
azure of the sky. Quaint dat- 
teaux, with swelling canvas, 
make their slow way, or, lying 
high on the flats, await their 
cargo. Stately ships glide down 
with the favoring tide, or an- 
nounce the near end of the voy- 
age by signals to the shore and 
guns that roll loud thunder 
through the hills. The marsh- 
es, covered with rich grass, are 


7 [" you have never visited the Céte 


studded with hay-makers gathering the 
abundant yield, or are dotted with cat- 
tle, and here and there the white cot- 
tages group closer together, and the 
spire of the overshadowing church top- 
ping the trees, marks the centre of a 
parish. 

All the world over your rustic is con- 
servative. The old gods lived long 
among the Italian villagers, though 
Rome was the centre of the new faith. 
Among the habitans of the Province of 
Quebec there yet exist a mode of life 
und cast of thought strangely in con- 





Winter costume. 
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trast with their surroundings. In the 
cities a rapid process of assimilation is 
going on. Quaint and foreign though 
Montreal, and especially Quebec, seem 
to the stranger at first sight, their in- 
terest is mainly historical and political. 
T’o understand the national life of Lower 
Canada, you must go among the habi- 
tans. 

The word is peculiarly French Cana- 


dian. The paysan, or peasant, never 
existed in Canada, for the feudalism es- 
tablished by Louis XIV. did not imply 
any personal dependence upon the seign- 
eur, nor, in fact, any real social infe- 
riority. Each censitaire was, in all but 
name, virtually as independent a pro- 
prietor as is his descendant to-day. He 
was and he isemphatically the dweller 
in'the land. He ‘‘ went up and saw the 
land that it was good,” possessed it, and 
dwells therein. The term is often used 
as equivalent to cultivateur, or farmer, 
and as distinguishing the rural from the 
urban population ; but, rightly under- 
stood and used as he uses it, hothing 
more forcibly expresses both the origin 
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and nature of the attachment of the 
French Canadian to his country and the 
tenacity with which he clings to his na- 
tionality, his religion, and his language. 

The persistency of French nationality 
in Canada is remarkable. The formal 
guarantees of the Treaty of Paris and 
the Quebec Act, that language, religion, 
and laws should be preserved, undoubt- 
edly saved it from extinction by con- 





Gathering marsh hay. 


quest. But tothe difference in character 
between the French and the English, 
which is so radical and has been so sed- 
ulously fostered by every possible means, 
not the least effective being an able and 
vigorous 1iterature which preserves and 
cultivates the French language ; to the 
political freedom which allowed the re- 
alization of the early perception that 
as individuals they would be without in- 
fluence, as a body all-powerful ; to the 
inherent merits of their civil law, the 
direct descendant of a jurisprudence 
which wasa refined science centuries be- 
fore Christ ; and to the ideal of becom- 
ing the representatives of Roman Ca- 
tholicism in America, must be mainly 
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ascribed the vitality that the French 
Canadians have shown as a distinct 
people. 

A great deal is also due to their ori- 
gin. The hardy sailors of Normandy 
and Brétagne; the sturdy farmers of 
Anjou, Poitou, Le Perche, Aunis, Saint- 
onge, an1 L’Ile-de-France ; the soldiers 
of the Carignan regiment who had fought 
on every battle-field in Europe brought 
with them to Canada tbe spirit of ad- 
venture, the endurance, the bravery— 
in short, all the qualities that go to 
make sucessful colonists, and that they 
inherited from the same source as does 
the Englishman. In the United States, 
the second or third generation finds 
other immigrants completely fused into 
the common citizenship, but the little 
French Canadian colonies in the manu- 
facturing towns of New England, and 
in the wheat regions of the West, keep 
their language, and, to a great extent, 
their customs. Canada was a true col- 
ony, and has remained the most suc- 
cessful French attempt at coloniza- 
tion. The French Canadians have 
always fought for a faith and an idea, 
hence they have remained French. 
As one of their most celebrated 
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French orators pointed out at the great 
national féte of St. Jean Baptiste at 
Quebec in 1880, that was the secret of 
it all; while the Thirteen Colonies, 
which fought for material interests, are 
American, not English. 

The names of the five parishes of 
the Céte de Beaupré, L’Ange Gardien, 
Chateau Richer, Sainte Anne de Beau- 
pré, St. Joachim, and St. Féréol, tell 
you at once you are in a land with a 
religion and a history. 

L’Ange Gardien lies just beyond the 
famous Falls of Montmorency. Set in 
trees on the slope of the hills, which 
here grow close on the river, and stand- 
ing high over the north channel, the 
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Cap Tourmente and Petit Cap. 


village commands an exquisite view, the 
placid beauty of which makes ‘* The 
Guardian Angel” a most appropriate 
name. ‘I'wo quaint little chapels stand 
one on each side, a few arpens from the 
parish church. They were originally 
intended for mortuary chapels during 
he wirter, when the frost prevents 
graves being dug, and for use at the 
celebration of the ‘* Féte Dieu” or 
**Corpus Christi” in June, the proces- 
sion going to one or the other in alter- 
nate years. On these occasions, they 
would be gay with flowers, flags, and 
evergreens. Beside one of them is the 
/ little plot used for the burial of heretics, 
excommunicated persons, and unbap- 
, tized infants. There is always such a 
corner in every village cemetery, never 
a large one, for the people are too good 
Catholics not to have an intense dread 
of lying in unconsecrated ground, and 
too charitable to consign strangers to 
the fate they fear for themselves. The 
chapel furthest down the river is now 
a consecrated shrine of Notre Dame de 
Lourdes. Before the statue of Our 
Lady burns a perpetual light, and she 
An oid habitant. divides with La Bonne Ste. Anne de 
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Beaupré the devotions of thousands of 
pilgrims annually. 

The course of settlement along the 
St. Lawrence is well defined. Close to 
the river, in a belt from two to ten miles 
wide, on the north shore, lie the old 
French farms. Back of these, among 
the foot-hills, is a second range of set- 
tlements, for the most part Irish and 
Scotch. Further in are the colons or pio- 
neers, who, no longer able to live upon 
the subdivision of their patrimoine, or 
family inheritance, commence again, as 
their ancestors did, in the backwoods. 
Parallel roads, painfully straight for 
miles, mark out the ranges into which 
the seigniories and parishes are divided. 
These ranges or concessions are some- 
times numbered, sometimes named, al- 
most universally after asaint. On the 
south shore the belt of settlement is much 
wider. At the westward of the province 
it extends to the United States boundary 
line, but narrows as it approaches Que- 
bec, so that below the city the arrange- 
ment is much the same as on the north 
side. In fact, French Canada is very 
truly described as two continuous vil- 
lages along the St. Lawrence. The 
succession of white cottages, each on its 
own little parallelogram of land, has 
struck every traveller from La Hontan 
to the present day. 
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The narrow farms, or ¢erres, as they 
are called, catch the eyeatonce. Orig- 
inally three arpens wide by thirty deep 
(the arpent as a lineal measure equals 
180 French or 191 English feet), or 
about 200 yards by a little over a mile, 
they have been subdivided according to 
the system of intestate succession under 
the Coutume de Paris, which gives 
property in equal shares to all the chil- 
dren, until the fences seem to cover 
more ground than thecrops. The divi- 
sion is longitudinal, so that each heir 
gets an equal strip of beech, marsh, 
plough land, pasture, and forest. ‘The 
houses line the road that runs along the 
top of the river bank or marks the 
front of the concession if it lies back 
any distance. This arrangement is but a 
carrying out of the principle upon which 
the original settlement was formed, to 
gain all the advantages of the river 
frontage. The entire organization of 
French Canada depended on it. The 
system was well adapted for easy com- 
munication in the early days of the col- 
ony; the river was the highway—in 
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summer, for canoes—in winter, for 
sleighs; so that the want of good roaas 
was not a serious disadvantage. It was 
also well suited for defence against the 
Iroquois, who in their bloody raids had 
to follow the course of the streams. 
The settlers could fall back upon each 
other, gradually gaining strength until 
the seigneur’s block-house was reached 
and a stand made while the news went 
on from farm to farm, and the whole 
colony stood to arms. In the district 
of Quebec you may often hear a habitant 
speak of going ‘‘au fort,” meaning 
thereby ‘‘au village” —a curious sur- 
vival of those fighting days. 

In winter the ice is still the best of all 
roads. Long lanes of bushes and small 
spruces, dwindling away in distant per- 
spective, mark out the track, to keep 
which would otherwise be no easy matter 
at night or in a snow-storm, and point 
out the ‘‘air holes” caused by the 
‘*shoving” or moving en masse of the 
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ice that usually follows any change in the 
level of the river. 

This universal parallelogramic shape 
is, however, very disadvantageous to the 
development of a country, being to no 
small extent anti-social and particularly 
unfavorable to a general school system. 
The geographical, not the mental, con- 
dition of the habitant has militated 
most against intellectual and social im- 
provement. ‘There were no points of 
concentration for the interchange of 
ideas, save the gathering at the parish 
church on Sundays and féte-days, when, 
after High Mass, the crowd lingers to 
hear the huissier’s publications of of- 
ficial notices at the church door, or 
once ina while to listen to electioneering 
addresses. The villages are, as before 
noted, for the most part long, straggling 
lines of houses, with hardly any sign 
where one begins and the other ends, 
save the spire of another church, with 
the neighboring cottages a little closer 
together. There are no country gen- 
try. The seigneur rarely resides upon 
his estate, and when he does, his prestige 
is no longer what it was; he is often 
merely a habitant himself, one of the 
people, as are the curé, the couple of 
shopkeepers, the village notary, and 
the doctor, who compose the notables. 
The judicial terms every month at the 
Chef Lieu, which in a way corresponds 
to the County Town, by no means 
compare with the bustle of the Assizes 
in an English or Ontarian county. For 
the habitans not close to one of the large 
cities there is no going to market, as 
nearly everything they raise is con- 
sumed by themselves at home. The 
isolation of the cwrés, their zeal for their 
pastoral work and the incessant demands 
upon their time, used to prevent much 
study and practice of agriculture as a 
science, or much attention to the educa- 
tion of their flocks in anything but re- 
ligious duties. In the old days, when 
seigneur and curé both derived their 
income from imposts on produce, the 
degree of consideration in which a had- 
itant was held by his superiors, and 
cunsequently his respectability, was set- 
tled principally by the amount of wheat 
he sowed. 

With the energetic development of 
colonization on the Crown lands, the 
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establishment of agricult- 
ural societies, the opening 
of roads, the construction 7; 
of the provincial railway, if 
the liberal aid given by the - 
Government to private rail- 
way enterprise, and, above 
all, the excellent school system, this state 
of things is fast disappearing. Though 
it may require another generation or two 
to overcome the influence of habits cen- 
turies old, originally founded in reason, 
and still rooted in popular affection by 
custom and tradition, there is every in- 
dication that before long Lower Canada 
and its habitans may become in effect 
what by nature they are meant to be, one 
of the most prosperous of countries and 
intelligent of peoples. 

There are few drives in the province 
prettier than that from Quebec to St. 
Joachim, as it winds along between the 
hillsand theriver through Beauport, past 
L’Ange Gardien, Chateau Richer, and 
Ste. Anne, crossing on the way the 
Montmorency, Sault 4 la Puce, Riviére 
aux Chiens, and Ste. Anne, besides a 
host of smaller streams. Once outside 


A country road. 







the toll-gates, 
the rugged 
streets of 
Quebec give 
place to an ex- 
cellent mac - 
adamized road 
kept in capi- 
tal order. In summer, wizened old 
comperes, too bent and worn out for any 
other work, salute you from the tops of 
the piles of stones they lazily hammer 
between the complacent puffs of their 
pipes and their comments on passers- 
by. There is a great deal of work in 
these old fellows, and their cheerfulness 
lasts to theend. The French Canadian 
is a capital laborer, slow perhaps, but 
sure. He is docile and willing, and his 
light-heartedness gets over all diflicul- 
ties. ‘ Your merry heart goes all the 
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day, your sad one tires in a mile-o,” is 
his motto. In winter you have to turn 
out to let the snow-plough with its 
great wings and its long team of six or 
eight horses go past amid cheery shouts 
from its guides, whose rosy faces and 
icicled beards topping the clouds of 















Little Shawenegan, 


snow that cover their blanket coats 
make them look like so many Father 
Christmases. 

There is a great deal to see along the 
road besides the beautiful scenery that 
meets the eye everywhere. Springs are 
abundant in the gravelly soil. They 
trickle down the bank under the trees, 
making delicious nooks by the paths 
where wooden spouts concentrate their 
flow. Wells, of course, are not much 
needed along the hillside. If you stop 
to drink you will probably have an op- 
portunity to appreciate French Canadi- 
an civility. ‘The odds are greatly in 
favor of some of the host of 
brown-skinned, black-eyed, 
merry-looking children that 
play about the neighboring 
house being sent over 
to ask if ‘* Monsieur 
will not by preference 
have some milk?” 
You like the clear ice- 
cold water. ‘* Bien, 
c’est bonne l'eau frette 
quand on a soif,” but 
** Monsieur will come 
in, perhaps, and rest, 
for sacréul fait chaud 
cet aprés-midi.”’ 
Monsieur, however, 
goes on amid all sorts 
of good wishes and 
polite farewells. 

It seems strange to 
see the women at 
*%.. work in the fields. 

Their blue skirts and 
enormous hats, how- 
ever, are fine bits of 
detail for a picture, 
and they, having been 
used to such labors all 
their lives, do not 
mind it. Young girls 
of the poorer class 
hire out for the har- 
vest, together with 
their brothers. At 
times you may meet 
troops of them on 
their way to church, 
their bottes Fran- 
¢aises—as store-made 
boots are still called, 
in contradistinction 
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to bottes Indiennes—slung around their 
necks. This heavy labor, however, has 
told upon the class, if not upon the indi- 
vidual, and no doubt accounts for the 
ill-favoredness and thick, squat figures 
of the lower order of habitans. Even 
the children take a good share of hard 


the fantastic shadows of the workers 
make up a strange scene. 

Not the least curious features of the 
drive are the odd vehicles one meets. 
Oxen do much of the heavier hauling, 
their pace being quite fast enough for 
the easy, patient temperament of the 
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work, and none of the potential energy 
of the family is neglected that can 
possibly be turned to account. One 
of the most striking sights by the 
roadside of a night toward the end of 
autumn are the family groups ‘‘ break- 
ing” flax. After the stalks have been 
steeped they are dried over fires built 
in pits on the hillsides, then stripped 
of the outer bark by a rude home- 
made machine constructed entirely of 
wood, but as effective as it is simple. 
The dull gleam of the sunken fires and 


habitant, to whom distance is a mere 
abstraction—time and tobacco take a 
man anywhere, seems to be hisrule. It 
is impossible to find out the real length 
ofajourney. Ask the first habitant you 
meet, ‘* How far is it to Saint Quelque- 
chose?” ** Deux ou trois lieues, je 
pense, Monsieur,” will be the answer, 
given so thoughtfully and politely that 
you cannot doubt its correctness. But 
after you have covered the somewhat 
wide margin thus indicated, you need 
not be astonished to find you have to go 
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Chapel and grotto at Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 


still ‘‘une lieue et encore,” or, as the 
Scotch put it, ‘three miles and a bit- 
tock,” nor still, again, to find the ‘‘ en- 
core” much the best part of the way. 
Another characteristic mode of measur- 
ing distance is by the number of pipes 
to be smoked in traversing it. ‘ Deux 
pipes” is a very variable quantity, and 
more satisfactory to an indeterminate 
equation thaan to a hungry traveller. 


The ‘‘ buckboard ” is a contrivance 
originally peculiar to Lower Canada. 
It has thence found its way, with the 
French half-breeds, to the Northwest, 
where its simplicity and adaptability to 
rough roads are much appreciated. It 
is certainly unique in construction. 
Put’a pair of wheels at each end of a 
long plank and a movable seat between 
them ; a large load can be stowed away 
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upon it, and you are independent of 
springs, for when one plank breaks an- 
other is easily got. ‘The wayside forge- 
ron, or blacksmith, need not be a very 
cunning craftsman to do all other re- 
pairs. The charette, or market-cart, is 
another curiosity on wheels, a cross be- 
tween a boat and a gig, apparently. 
The caléche is a vehicle of greater dig- 
nity, but sorely trying to that of the 
stranger, as, perched high up in a sort 
of cabriolet hung by leathern straps be- 
tween two huge wheels, he flies up and 
down the most break-neck hills. The 
driver has a seat in front, almost over 
the back of the horse, who, if it were 
not for his gait, would seem quite an 
unimportant part of the affair. 

It is not very long since dog-carts 
were regularly used in the cities as well 
as in the country for all kinds of 
draught purposes, but this has now 
been humanely stopped. Along the 
roads they are a common sight, and not- 
withstanding the great strength of the 


and execution. 
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dogs used, it is not pleasant to see one 
of these black, smooth-haired, stoutly 
built little fellows panting along, half 
hidden under a load of wood big enough 
for a horse, or dragging a milk-cart with 
a fat old woman on top of the cans. 
They are generally well used, however, 
if one may judge by their good-nature. 
Out of harness they lie about the doors 
of the houses very contentedly, and, like 
their masters, are very civil tostrangers. 

The signs over the little shops that 
you meet with at rare intervals in the 
villages are touchingly simple in design 
An unpainted board, 
with lettering accommodated to emer- 
gencies in the most ludicrous way, sets 
forth the ‘‘ bon marché” to be had with- 
in. The forgeron, who is well-to-do— 
in fact, quite un habitant a son dise— 
has, perhaps, a gorgeous representation 
of the products of his art. A modest 
placard in the nine-by-four pane of a 
tiny cottage window announces “ ra 
fraichissement ” for man, and further 
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on ** une bonne cour d’écurie ” provides 
for beast. But the oddities of these signs 
would make an article to themselves, 
and we must pass on, with the shining 
domes of convent and church as land- 
marks of the next village. Every now 
and then a roadside cross is passed, some- 
times a grand Calvaire, resplendent with 
stone and gilding, covered by a roof, 
and from its high platform showing afar 
the symbol of Christian faith. Statues 
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teau Richer, are much alike. A gros 
habitant, as a well-to-do farmer is 
called, will have one larger and better 
furnished than those of his poorer neigh- 


bors, but the type is the same. They 
are long, low, one-story cottages, of 


wood, sometimes of rough stone, but 
whether of wood or stone, are prim 
with whitewash often crossed with black 
lines to simulate, in an amusingly con- 
ventional way, courses of regular ma- 


es 
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St. Joachim, 


of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph 
sometimes stand at each side of the cru- 
cifix, but such elaborate shrines are rare, 
and as a general rule a simple wooden 
cross enclosed by a paling reminds the 
good Catholic of his faith, and is saluted 
by a reverent lifting of his hat and a 
pause in his talk as ‘he goes by. Some- 
times you meet little chapels ‘like those 
at Cuateau Richer. They stand open 
always, and the country people, as they 
pass, drop in to say a prayer to speed 
good souls’ deliverance and their own 
journey. 

Ordinary French Canadian houses, 
though picturesque enough in some 
situations, as when you come around a 
corner upon a street like that in Cha- 


sonry. By way of variety, they are 
sometimes painted black or slate color, 
with white lines. Square brick build- 
ings with mansard roofs of tin, bare in 
architecture and surroundings, glaring 
in newness and hideous with sawed 
scroll-work, are unfortunately springing 
up over the country in mistaken testi- 
mony of improvement. The artist will 
still prefer the old houses with their un- 
pretentious simplicity and rude but gen- 
uine expressions of ornament. Their 
high, sharp-pitehed roofs spring from a 
graceful curve at the projecting eaves, 
over which peep out tiny dormer win- 
dows. Theshingles at the ridge and over 
the windows are pointed by way of deco- 
ration. Roof, lintels, and door-posts are 
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Half-breed fisherman. 


gayly painted, for the habitant loves 
color even if the freedom with which 
he uses the primaries is at times rather 
distracting to more cultivated eyes. A 
huge chimney built outside the house 
projects from the gable-end, and some- 
times the stairway also has to find 
room outside, reminding one of the old 
French towns whose architecture served 
to model these quaint buildings. A 
broad gallery runs along the front, fur- 
nishing pleasant shade under its vines, 
but darkening the interior, into which 
small casement windows admit too lit- 
tle light and air. Sometimes a simple 
platform, with rickety wooden steps at 
each end ora couple of stones leading to 
the door, takes the place of the gallery 
and affords room for a few chairs. A 
resting-place of some kind there must 
be, for in summer the leisure time of 
the habitant is spent at the door, the 
women knitting, the men smoking the 
evil-smelling native tobacco, while every 
passer-by gives a chance fora gossip and 
a joke. ‘The heavy wooden shutters, a 
survival of the old Indian-fighting times, 





are tightly closed at night, giving an 
appearance of security little needed, 
for robberies are almost unknown, and 
in many districts locks are never used. 
In daytime, the white linen blinds in 
front are drawn down, which gives a 
rather. funereal look, and the closing of 
the shutters cuts off the light at night, 
making the roads very cheerless to the 
traveller. 

In the district of Quebec, the people 
are very fond of flowers. Even very 
poor cottages have masses of brilliant 
bloom in the windows and little garden 
plots in front, neatly kept and assidu- 
ously cultivated, for the altar of the 
parish church is decorated with their 
growth, and the children present their 
first fruits as an offering at their 
first communion. Anelm or two, with 


= masses of beautiful foliage, may afford 
F grateful shade from the intensity of the 


summer sun. A rowof stiff Normandy 
poplars, brought from old France in 
Champlain’s or Frontenac’s time, per- 
haps, is sure to be found bordering the 
kitchen garden that is fenced off from 
the road more by the self-grown hedge 
of raspberry and wild rose than by 
the dilapidated palings or tumble-down 
stone wall. A great want. however, in 
the surroundings of most French farms 
is foliage, for practical as well as zsthet- 
ical objects. ‘The grand second growth 
of maples, birches, and elms that suc- 
ceeds the primeval forest has been ruth- 
lessly cut away, till the landscape in 
many districts, especially on the north 
shore, between Quebec and Montreal, 
is painfully bare in foreground, while 
the houses are exposed to the keen 
north wind and the cattle have no shel- 
ter from the sun and storm. In the 
French time the houses were generally 
surrounded by orchards at once orna- 
mental and profitable. One may even 
now occasionally come across some de- 
scendants of them owing their origin to 
sunny France. In the Cote de Beaupré 
you will see them still, but they have 
in too many cases disappeared, and it 
is only within a few years past that fruit- 
growing has been systematically taken 
up by the habitans. Among the pilgrims 
that flocked to celebrate the féte of La 
Bonne Ste. Anne de Beaupré each year 
were conspicuous the Christian Hurons 
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and Algonquins, in whom their mission- 
aries had inspired a special devotion for 
the mother of the Blessed Virgin. ‘To 
this day their descendants are to be 
found among the thousands of worship- 
pers whom the steamers carry from 
Quebec. The pilgrimage is not always 
such an easy excursion. Those who 
have special favors to implore often 
trudge on foot the long journey to the 
shrine. A pyramid of crutches, trusses, 
bandages, and spectacles stands in the 
church, to attest the miraculous cures 
worked by faith and prayer. 

About five miles to the northwest of 
Quebec is the Indian village of Lorette. 
The idea of a regular colony on a 
large scale did not take shape till the 
time of Louis XIV., under whom, as 
his hereditary title of Most Christian 
Majesty demanded, the interests of re- 
ligion were by no means a secondary 
consideration. ‘The Hurons were the 
first fruits of missionary devotion. In 
1634 the Jesuits Brebeuf, Daniel, and 
Dauost took up the work begun by the 
Récollet fathers, Viel and Le Caron, 
and the Jesuit Sagard, twelve years be- 
fore. By 1650 the whole nation was 
professedly Christian. The descendants 
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of these Hurons, only a few hundreds 
all told, are quite civilized, quiet, or- 
derly, and peaceable. Many of them 
are well educated, comfortably off, and 
cultivating good farms. ‘The love of 
the forest and of the chase is, however, 
too deep in their natures to be totally 
eradicated, and the younger men are 
fond of getting away to the woods. You 
never find an Indian ashamed of his 
blood ; these still call themselves proud- 
ly ‘* The Huron Nation,” and on official 
occasions, such as the visit of a Gover- 
nor or the Indian Commissioner, their 
chiefs wear full Indian costume. 

The French term ‘* Sauvage” is much 
more expressive than ‘‘ Indian,” but 
seems rather a misnomer when applied 
to some of the fair-complexioned, well- 
dressed, and polished inhabitants of 
Lorette, among whom there is a great 
admixture of white blood. Theydoa 
large business in allsortsof embroidery, 
in silk and poreupine quills, upon birch- 
bark and deerskin, make snow-shoes, 
beadwork, moccasins, and other curi- 
osities. The old church is shown with 
much pride, for the Hurons are good 
Catholics. ‘The school is another of their 
sights. The children sing with a vigor 
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suggestive of a war-dance rather than a 
hymn, but their bright, intelligent faces, 
and the musical name of the perform- 
ance, reassure one as to his scalp. 
They get thorough instruction, and are 
apt pupils. After school some of them 
are always ready to show visitors the 
Falls, for a branch of the St. Charles 
runs througa the village, and as has 
been said before, wherever there is a 
stream in this country there are falls. 
A paper-mill intrudes its dam upon the 
bed of the riverat their head, and spoiis 
what was once a grand sheet of water 
covering with a crystal curtain the now 
bare rock ; but asharp turn in the deep 
gorge soon hides this, and the view 
from below has nothing to detract from 
its mingled grandeur and loveliness, to 
which words cannot do justice. 
Following the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence from Point Lévis all the way 
up to the Chaudiére the same magnifi- 
cent panorama repeats itself with subtle 


gradations as distance softens down the 
details of the landscape and new features 
come into sight. At St. Romuald the 
view down the river is very grand. 
The bold outline of Cape Diamond 
stands clear cut against the sky, and 
the rich red rock which gives it its 
name, and the bold outline of its cliff, 
make Cap Rouge gs conspicuous as Cape 
Diamond. Along the river in the au- 
tumn, wild ducks and geese appear in 
large numbers, while further back par- 
tridges and wild pigeons are abundant, 
and trout can always be had for the 
catching. Many of the habitans are 
very skilful with rod and gun, rival- 
ling the Indian half-breeds—wiry, long- 
haired, black-visaged, wild-looking fel- 
lows, who make a regular business of 
shooting and fishing. Down the Gulf 
fish is, of course, the great stand-by. 
Kels, which swarm in the mouths of the 
streams, are speared in immense num- 
bers. ‘They are a favorite dainty, and 
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are salted for winter use, as are also great 
quantities of wild fowl. The grandeur 
and loveliness intensifies the mysterious 


solitude of the wilderness. Such is the 
country to which nearly three hundred 
years ago the habitant first came. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF HANDEL. 


ILE eve of Christmas 
over Kurope,—the 
Kurope of sixteen 
hundred and nine- 
ty-four. 

The light which 
speaks to the heart 
of the whole world, 
the light of the old, 
old moon, illumines 
in tender beauty the 

sluggish tides of the Thames, the blue 

arrow-streak of the Danube, the wild 

plunge of the Rhine as it foams in a 

frenzy over the rim of Schaffhausen or 

gurgles along the Lorelei Rock. 

Time speaks with divided voices to 
the hearts of Europe this Christmas eve. 
To London it is in the last red words of 
the Revolution of the fourth Stuart, 
upon which “ peace on earth ” follows, 
or what kingcraft calls peace. In the 


city on the Seine a little man, a head 
higher than his walking stick, is squar- 
ing his elbows and strutting in his red- 
heeled shoes and mowing down the men 
whose industries make the marrow of 
the State. ‘ But,” says the littleman, 
“*T’ état cest moi.” 

To the eminent and to the lowly this 
light which speaks to the heart of the 
whole world is talking through the hush 
of the Christmas snow, through the 
voice of the night-wind. It is nearing 
midnight, and the great earth breathes 
heavily—in such a quiet as lay upon all 
at the coming of the Christ-child—as 
if waiting to catch the first happy cry 
of another God-given child who shalk 
carry love through the waste places and 
the desolations of time. 

Through the old town of Halle the 
river Saale slips slowly, flecked with the 
hurrying snow, and marbled by the 
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moon. The quaint old market-town is 
beautiful in its Christmas moonlight. 
The dim Liebfrauenkirche glows warm. 
The mysterious Rothe Thurm, where 
old secrets and sin lurk, gets the glint 
Of the passing eye of heaven. ‘The 
Marktplatz, a hubbub at high noon, 
a discordant, many-colored wrangle of 
good housewives’ voices, of coming and 
going, of the creak of country wagons 
and the clamor of Christmas bargain, 
waits still and solemn in this golden 
wave—this light which lighteth the 
whole world. 

The tall aérial rampart of red-tiled 
roofs, pierced with countless dormer 
windows, seems to be crowding nearer 
in the new-old moon. They gaze dowu 
upon the silent, waiting streets in the 
hush of the Christmas snow. High up 
in the dusty chimney-stacks the storks 
have built their nests and brought luck 
to many a lonely household where a 
baby laughs and crows and springs in 
mother’s arms—the light which light- 
eth the whole world of motherhood. 

The stream of moonlight falls full 


upon an old homestead in Halle to- 
night: No. 4 Grosser Schlamm. Deep 


in the deepening snow a group of chil- 
dren is standing, poor little waifs that 
they are, pointing up to the windows 
of the house where, it is said—ja, ganz 
gewiss, es ist nicht zum Verleugnung— 
a spirit has come to earth, for whispers 
have been heard now these two good 
weeks before Christmas. With frost- 
bitten little fingers the children nudge 
one another and point to the illumi- 
nated window-panes in this house in the 
Grosser Schlamm ; to the shimmer of the 
candles on the Christmas tree within ; to 
the golden apples and the silver picture 
books ; to the silver birds at the top- 
most bough, and—ach Gott!/—to the 
hobby-horse beneath the tree and the 
golden trumpet and the nuts, smooth 
with such lovely red sugar, and the 
cakes wherein there stand up bravely 
six, seven—ja, acht plums! The hun- 
gry little voices count them, slowly, in 
the cold night. Whe hungry little lips 
flatten themselves against the window- 
panes again and peer in. Buta coarse, 
cross hand has come suddenly to the 
window and pulled down the curtain. 
And the Christmas tree, with its wide- 
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open arms and its golden apples and its 
trumpets and its dear hobby-horse, is 
gone. 

But still the little foundlings wait 
outside the window for the light which 
lighteth the whole world of childhood. 

** And you say you haven’t seen the 
little rascal since the darkness fell ?” 
The man came back from the closed 
window and puffed impatiently at his 
pipe as he sat down in the large chim- 
ney-corner. He frowned beneath his 
heavy eyebrows at the Christmas tree 
and all its glitter; at the good Frau 
Dorothea, who stood with arms akimbo, 
smiling, anxious, a little frown knitting 
across her honest forehead ; at the gold- 
en-haired Sophie Dorothea, who was 
paring the last apples for to-morrow’s 
cake ; at the dark-eyed Johanna Chris- 
tiana, who was leaning forward to touch 
and fondle the huge Christmas doll be- 
neath the tree, with its golden hair like 
Sophie Dorothea’s, and its blue eyes like 
the painted angel over the tomb of our 
gracious Duke Augustus in the old Lieb- 
frauenkirche—the angel who held the 
long trumpet at arm’s length and who 
looked so hard at Johanna Christiana 
and wouldn’t wink at all when she took 
her eyes off her prayer-book at mass. 

The firelight on the old hearth danced 
around the room. ‘The shadows of the 
portly Frau Dorothea and busy little 
Dorothea Sophie and her apple-parings 
moved along the wall in queer kaleido- 
scope. The huge Christmas tree spread 
its arms still wider, as if it would greet 


Not the dead but, the living year 
To be ushered in by an angel’s hymn. 
The stars tremble in awe to hear 
There are shouts of joy as the message 
speeds 
Down the glittering hosts of all heaven’s 
outposts 
That a babe is born in a stable dim 
Who brings to earth from th’ unbounded 
coasts 
New largesse of life and light and love, 
The light that faded back through the gate 
In the Eden woe of the long ago— 
For this light did the ages wait. 


‘‘ Where can the boy be?” the father 
growled again, knocking out the ashes 
of his pipe on the hearth. ‘I’ve 
hunted the town through. I forbade 
him the church and vespers to-night, 
convinced he would be humming some 
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of the airs all day on Christmas or steal- 
ing off to that fool Zachau and _ his 
organ. I'll kill what he calls Musik 
out of him.” 

The man brought down his fist with 
such an emphasis that little Dorothea 
Sophie’s apple-parings trembled and the 
curls on the doll’s blonde wig danced 
a little angelic jig all their own. An 
anxious look passed rapidly across Frau 
Dorothea’s face. 

‘‘ Wait a little, father, and he will be 
in,” she said, slowly, casting a warning 
look at Johanna Christiana, whose face 
was all knitting up into wrinkles. 

<T’ll not wait a minute longer,” the 
angry man shouted. ‘It’s in my mind to 
believe that he’s side by side with found- 
lings that roam the streets or climbing 
up into the tower to sing the Christmas 
earol. I'll have none of it. If he goes 
on in this way longer, I’ll shut him up, 
so that his Musik can’t—” 

The words were smothered in an an- 
gry mutter, as the man seized the lan- 
tern that hung in the chimney-corner. 

“©Come, Mother.” 

The good woman trembled. But she 
followed, the two children clinging to 
her apron. 

‘«T heard it last night, just beginning, 
mamma,” little Johanna Christiana 
whispered, still clinging to the stout 
apron. ‘‘It was up in the garret. I 
hope father won’t go up there. It was 
under the stork’s nest, and they said it 
was the voice of a spirit coming down 
at Christmas.” 

“‘ Gott bewahre!” The good woman 
shielded her eyes from the red lantern 
glare as the man held it high along the 
damp cellar and searched among the 
barrels and boxes. 

‘He may likely be in hiding here,” 
he growled, ‘‘ to play us some trick, the 
young rascal, and spring out on us with 
some trumpet from that beggarly fel- 
low Zachau. To the devil with all his 
Musik!” 

“Ach, lieber Papa, don’t go up- 
stairs!” It was the voice of little 
Dorothea Sophie, as one room after the 
other through the old house was searched 
and searched again. 

‘‘ I’m going through the entire place,” 
the man auswered, ‘‘and if he’s not 
here I know what I’ll do—” 
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‘There it is again, Mutter !” 

Even the woman trembled as she 
stood still, very still, and listened. 

The man fumbled up the dark stair- 
case and threw open the door of the old 
garret, high up under the eaves. In its 
chimney storks built their nests ; on its 
red-tiled roof the snows of winter and 
the suns of summer lingered long; 
through its crevices the stars glanced as 
the clouds passed by—the old, disused 
garret where children for generations 
had frolicked, had feasted, had faded 
back into the dim land beyond the im- 
penetrable night. 

** Herr Jesus! The child! 
white of the angels !” 

The father’s hand shook as he held 
the lantern high—higher—higher still. 
The light was a red streak across the 
floor. 

In the dim corner of the old room, 
near the one window where the moon- 
light fell in silent slant of beauty and 
peace, a child was seated at an old in- 
strument, a clavichord, placed within 
easy reach of the little fingers. Like 
the warm notes in the breast of the 
Madonna, from whose heart-strings the 
music of the whole world swept, the 
tones were pressed, and lifted, and held, 
to thrill again through the long night- 
silences. Was it a messiah come to 
earth in abundant beauty, with those 
star eyes searching the dark of human 
history, the night of human lives ? 
What are those notes rising in cadences 
that bloom and break and swell again 
as an up-climbing wave on the cliff of a 
beetling hope ? 

The little face upturned in white 
wonder. Not to the opened doorway 
and its crowding pallid faces. Not to 
father nor to mother. To the whole 
wide world. Uplifted in the moon- 
beam, the white fire from God’s full 
heaven of genius falls upon the great 
child’s eyes and its vision,—The light 
that lighteth the whole world! From 
those little fingers the first great notes 
of the symphony that shook along the 
depths of angelhood rolls out : 


In the 


UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN, 
UNTO US A SON IS GIVEN. 


Lucy CLEVELAND. 
































THE SPY OF THE DELAWARE. 


A STORY OF TRENTON IN 1776. 


By John R. Musick. 


CHAPTER I. 


persist in having those odious 
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oe LJ vers ABRAHAM, do you 


men at your house to-day 

‘* Martha, we must use discretion.” 

** But principle, uncle—they are en- 
emies to our country.” 

‘Well, Martha, you know I am not 
taking much part in this quarrel. | 
have dealings with Whig and ‘Tory 
alike,” the man answered, with a shrewd 
smile and wink. ‘‘ They may say what 
they choose against sheen Hunt, but 
all will admit that he can take care of 
himself.” 

Fora moment the girl stood gazing, 
half in astonishment and half in scorn, 
at her relative. Bitter words rose to her 
lips, but, remembering her helpless con- 
dition and a promise she had given 
her brother, she maintained her silence. 
Martha Dare was a brave girl, and in 
that darkest hour of our country, De- 
cember, 1776, she was true and loyal to 
the cause of liberty. 

Trenton, New Jersey, was in the 
hands of the Hessians, whom Cornwal- 
lis, after chasing Washington out of the 
State, had left to guard the town, under 
the command of a brave but dissolute 
German named Rall. Abraham Hunt 
was a man well known in Trenton in 
that day. As he boasted, he traded with 
friend and foe. Hunt was sometimes 
suspected of being a ‘Tory, but never of 
being a Whig. No sooner had Rall 
been left in command of the town than 
he began to court his favor. His niece, 
Martha Dare, was an orphan who had 
made her home with him ever since the 
death of her parents, three years before 
the beginning of the War of the Revo- 
lution. Her only brother, George, had 
enlisted in the Continental army, and 
was at this time somewhere with Wash- 
ington. 


Abraiam Hunt, noticing that the face 
of his niece grew alternately red and 
pale, said : 

‘* Martha, what objection have you to 
my inviting Colonel Rall and his friends 
to spend Christmas with me ?” 

‘“* Uncle,” she answered, almost chok- 
ing with rage, ‘‘if you have no regard 
for your country, out of respect for your 
nephew, who shouldered his gun to fight 
for our liberties—” 

“Hush, girl!” he interrupted. 
‘** Don’t breathe to any one that George 
was so foolish—” _ 

** So foolish ?” 

‘* Yes, owing to his youth, I will not 
call it by a harsher name. As I all 
along predicted, Washington’s army is 
going to pieces. Cornwallis has chased 
what little remained of it out of the 
colony.” 

She made no answer, but, with her 
eyes upon the floor, heaved a sigh. The 
uncle, though a crafty man, did not in- 
tend to be unkind, and after a few mo- 
ments asked: ‘‘When did you hear 
from George ?” 

‘* Shortly before the battle of White 
Plains.” 

“* Not since ?” 

“Re,” 

Mr. Hunt heaved a sigh, for a mo- 
ment was silent, and then said : 

“* My dear niece, I don’t want to cast 
a cloud on your already drooping spirits, 
but then you had as well be prepared 
for the worst.” 

Her dark hazel eyes grew dim as she 
cried : 

‘You have heard bad news, uncle ? 
You know that George is dead, and will 
not tell me—” Then he saw tears trick- 


ling down her cheeks. 

Hunt, who was not a hard-hearted 
man, could not bear to see any one in 
tears, so he hastened to say : 

‘No, no, child, Ihave heard nothing; 
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but then there have been so many fights 
and skirmishes, in which so many have 
fallen, with so many chances for George 
to get knocked on the head. But it is 
time enough to lament when we learn 
that it is so. For the present, we must 
prepare for the Christmas festivities.” 

“Uncle, will Colonel Rall and his 
staff be here ?” 

** Certainly.” 

“Is Captain Kinen one of his staff ?” 

“Tie i.” 

“‘ That man is detestable.” 

“Why ?” 

She became silent. Hercheek flushed 
and paled, and her uncle surmised that 
the Hessian captain had become a suitor 
for the young American girl’s hand, and 
was disagreeable to the little patriot. 

‘‘Martha,” he said, “has Captain 
Kinen been paying his addresses to 

ou ?” 

‘‘He has made himself very odious 
in doing so, and I wish you would not 
have him here.” 

“*T have invited him, and I wish you 
to show him the respect due a guest. 
He is a young man of great promise. 
His father is a baronet.” 

‘‘The son is not a gentleman—” 

““My dear, his manners may some- 
what differ from ours, but he is a gen- 
tleman nevertheless. Be sure, even if 
he is disagreeable to you, to remember 
that he is my guest.” 

Mr. Hunt left the apartment to give 
some orders to his servants ; and Martha, 
going to the window, gazed out upon 
the great heaps of stolen _—_ in the 
street, and the brawling Hessians and 
haughty British dragoons hurrying 
hither and thither. The morning sun 
fell on green and scarlet coats, glitter- 
ing muskets and bayonets. 

It was a glorious Christmas morn. 
The winter, so far, had not been severe, 
and water was still running in the Dela- 
ware. When Washington on his retreat 
had crossed the river over into Pennsyl- 
vania he managed to secure every boat, 
so that Cornwallis would have to wait for 
the river to freeze over thick enough for 
him to cross his army before he could 
hunt the “ rebels ” down. 

‘‘ How can the sun shine so peacefully 
and bright while so many hearts are 
clouded and heavy ?” she thought. 


There was a light step in the room 
behind her, and, turning about, she saw 
her uncle’s negro woman, Becky, who 
had just come in. Becky laid her fin- 
ger on her lips to enjoin silence, and 
came toward the unhappy girl. 

‘* *Sh—missy, don’t let any one know 
dat it war me dat spoke to ye, but I larn 


sumfin’.” 








Martha gazed out upon the street. 


«‘ What did you hear, Becky ?” 

**’*Sh—now don’t ye tell it, foh de 
good Lawd sake, or you git my Pete in 
a heap ob trouble. I hearn whut de 
massa say to you, an’ it ain’t so.” 

‘* How do you know, Becky? What 
do you mean ?” 

Then she came quite close to the girl 
and whispered in her ear : 

«‘My boy Pete am home.” 

‘* Where has he been ?” 

‘“‘Wid Massa Washington, an’ when 
dey war retreatin’, an’ retreatin’, an’ de 
Britishers war clus arter ’em, Pete got 
lame an’ couldn’t keep up, so he crawl 
off into a fiel’ an’ hide hinself, till he git 
a chance t’ come home. He now am 
hidin’ in de oleshanty on de bank ob de 
Assumpink.” 

‘« When did he leave the army ?” 

«Two weeks ago.” 
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«¢ What can he know about the posi- 
tion of the Americans now ?” 

‘Wait, missy, an’ I tole ye.” The 
negress stole away to the door and lis- 
tened a moment, to be assured there was 
no one in the hall, and then, closing the 
door, softly returned to Martha and 
added : 

‘* Pete go out ob nights, an’ he meet 
wid a niggah dat am wid Captain An- 
derson, and dey talk.” 

Martha had heard of Captain Ander- 
son, a patriotic partisan, who was still 
on the eastern side of the river, with a 
small company of rangers, and who was 
continually annoying the British, Hes- 
sians, and Tories. 

‘What did he learn from them ?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

‘Massa Washington ain’t whuppe 
) | 
ie Becky, can’t I see your son ?” 

‘* Yes, missy. I tell ye jist how ter 
do. Jist go ’long like ye warn’t think- 
in’ nuffin’ *bout nuffin’ to dat ole shanty 
on de bank wot I p’inted out to ye day 
afore yisterday. My ole man lib dar, 
and ye tole him Becky sent ye to see 
Pete.” 

Pete was the slave of an American 
officer under Lee, and had escaped a 
short time after the capture of that gen- 
eral at Vealtown. Martha knew Pete, 
and hoped to gain some information of 
her brother from him. 

It was nearly noon before she left the 
house, and she observed that the sky, 
which had been clear and bright all the 
morning, had become a little overcast, 
while the air was growing colder. It 
was comforting to her to know that 
Cornwallis had left Trenton, for had he 
remained, and the Delaware become 
frozen over, he would have crossed with 
his army and continued the pursuit 
after Washington. With her head 
bowed, so that she might not be recog- 
nized, she took the most out-of-the- 
way route to the humble negro cabin, 
which she gained without molestation. 
Beckie’s husband, an old white-headed 
negro, was sitting by the fire leaning on 
his staff. She was acquainted with 
Uncle ’Rastus, as he was called, and, ap- 
proaching the old negro, she touched his 
shoulder. He suddenly awoke from his 
doze, and said: 


‘‘Foh de good Lawd sake, missy, 
whut ye doin’ heah ?” 

**T want to see Pete, Uncle ’Rastus.” 

*‘ Want to see Pete?” and his eyes 
opened wide. 

“Yes, Aunt Becky told me to come 
here and tell you I wanted to see Pete. 
You know I am a Whig, Uncle ’Rastus. 
My brother is with Washington, and I 
want to hear from him.” 

The old man shook his white head 
sagely, and said : 

‘* Becky keep on an’ keep on tellin’, 
an’ bimeby she git Pete hung.” 

But he rose, and, still mumbling 
some unintelligible words, ascended a 
short ladder into a sort of attic apart- 
ment, and after a whispered consulta- 
tion returned, accompanied by a negro 
boy about eighteen years of age. She 
asked him many questions concerning 
her brother, but as Pete was with Lee’s 
army and her brother was with Wash- 
ington, he knew nothing of him except 
that he had not been killed at White 
Plains. 

** No, missy, I saw ebbery one ob dem 
dead bodies, an’ Massa George war not 
among ’em,” said Pete, assuringly. 

«Pete, do you know if Washington’s 
army will recross the Delaware ?” 

‘** Now, missy, don’t ax me dat ques- 
tion. Id die for ye, but I can’t answer 
dat. Dem Hessians better be doin’ moah 
dan gittin’ drunk. When de niggahs 
tell em Washington am comin’ nobody 
know how suah sartin dat am true.” 

Vague rumors had been so long afloat 
concerning the approach of Washing- 
ton that had Rall been informed he 
was on the east side of the Delaware, 
marching on Trenton, he would hardly 
have credited the statement. Martha 
had come todoubt these rumors herself, 
and left the cabin feeling that she had 
had her journey for nothing. The 
most that she could gain was that Pete 
had met a small party of Whigs in the 
wood the day before, and one might con- 
jecture from what he had learned that 
it was Washington’s design to cross the 
Delaware and attack Trenton. : 

Leaving the negro cabin, she saw a 
man in the garb of a Quaker standing 
by a tree not far from the door. He 
was a stranger, yet as she emerged from 
the cabin he came toward her, and, 
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when near enough to speak in 
an ordinary tone, said : 

‘‘Good morrow, young maid; 
pray what be thy name ?” 

She did not like his ques- 
tion, for, though the Quakers 
were people of peace, a major- 
ity of them were friendly to 
the king. 

‘Do not hinder me, I pray 
you. Iam going home,” she 
answered. 

“Tf thee will but conde- 
scend to listen, perchance I 
have something to say that will 
interest thee,” he said, in a low 
tone. 

She glanced at his face, and 
saw something very like a wink 
in his left eye. No one was in 
sight save some soldiers play- 
ing ball on the hill, three or 
four hundred yards away. 

‘‘T pray thee, pretty maid, do not 
haste away ; what I have to tell may in- 
terest thee.” This was in a still lower 
tone, and he came nearer to her. 

‘‘ How can it, when I do not know 
you ?” 

‘* Verily, but if I mistake not thou 
art Martha Dare, and thou hast a 
brother with General Washington.” 

This was in a voice but little above a 
whisper. 

With asurprised, startled stare at the 
man, she asked, ‘‘ How do you know 
that ?” 

‘« Be not alarmed, fair maid, for I am 
thy friend. Thee must not think be- 
cause I wear the raiment of a Quaker 
that I cannot be thy friend. Tell me 
truly, art thee not Martha Dare, who 
dwellest with her uncle, Abraham 
Hunt.” 

‘*T am,” she answered, for she could 
see no reason for denying the truth. 

Then in a low, cautious voice, in 
which there was not the least sign of 
the Quaker, he said : 

‘1 knew it. Don’t be frightened, 
young woman. I came to Trenton to 
find you. I thought I knew you from 
the description I had of you as you 
went to the door of the negro cabin, 
and listening there I heard you talking 
with the negro boy.” 

Martha, fearful that the discovery 
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“Wait, missy, an’ | tole ye." 





would bring some calamity on the slave, 
clasped her hands and began to im- 
plore : 

** Don’t, sir—I beg you not to harm 
poor Pete.” 

With a smile on his face, which, de- 
spite the Quaker disguise, she discovered 
was young and handsome, the stranger 
answered: 

**T would be the last person to harm 
Pete.” 

** Who are you ?” she asked. 

**Can I trust you ?” 

“You can. ‘Though you were an 
enemy I would not betray you.” 

‘From what I heard at the negro 
cabin, I was assured you were Miss Dare, 
the very person above all others whom 
I wished at present to see.” 

“<< Me ?” 

“To” 

** Why do you wish to see me ?” 

“«« Because when I left my friends on 
the other side of the Delaware to come 
here one told me I might trust my life 
with you—” 

«* Your friends on the other side—do 
you come from Washington’s army ? ” 
she asked, laying her hand on his arm 
and gazing eagerly into his face. 

‘‘Whist! Miss Dare, don’t forget 
yourself. We are in the enemy’s lines, 
and I have no wish to suffer a similar 
fate to young Nathan Hale.” 
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‘‘Surely you are not a spy ?” she 
whispered. 

“‘{ come from Washington’s army,” 
he answered, coolly. ‘‘ I am within the 
enemy’s lines, and should I be captured 
I would share the fate of a spy.” 

‘Oh, sir, you must leave; you are 
in great peril !” 

‘* The country is in peril, Miss Dare, 
and what is my life compared with the 
liberty of a nation ?” 

Then, as another thought entered her 
mind, she again seized his arm and 
asked : ' 

“You come from Washington—do 
you know my brother ?” 

‘“*] know George Dare. It was he 
who told me all about Trenton, made 
me familiar with streets I had never 
seen, and told me to trust you, but none 
other. I am an American spy, come 
to learn how drunk the Hessians will 
become on this Christmas Day, and to 
aid in the capture of the town.” 

«Thank sot ! Then Washington 
is really coming to Trenton.” 

‘*'The Americans will cross the river 
to-night,” he whispered, ‘‘ and I, in the 
old church steeple on the hill, will wave 
signal lights to them, which they will 
understand.” 

‘* But my brother—my poor George 
—tell me of him. Is he well ?—was he 
slain ?” 

‘‘He is well, except for a slight 
wound received at White Plains, which 
never kept him an hour from duty. He 
has all along been anxious concerning 
you.” 

‘Thank God! Oh! thank God !” 

** Miss Dare, I pray you to be less de- 
monstrative in your manner. Return 
ae thanks to the Supreme Deity in si- 
ence, and let us do what we can for 
Washington. Where are Colonel Rall’s 
headquarters ?” 

‘* He is at the house of Stacy Potts, a 
Quaker, but he and his staff will spend 
the evening at my uncle’s home.” 

** And you will be there ?” 

**T wish I could not.” 

‘Why? Miss Dare, you had better 
rejoice that you can aid Washington. I 
wish I could in some manner get into 
the house, and keep a watch on the 
movements of the Hessian.” 

**You can,” she whispered. ‘The 


wine cellar will be a good hiding-place. 
Come to the kitchen door shortly after 
dark and I will let you in. But there 
will be a great risk in this,” she added. 

The brave girl, aware that she would 
be hanged for a spy as soon as any other 
person, if detected, determined to do all 
in her power to aid the patriot who was 
risking his life for his country. Hav- 
ing laid the plan, she left the supposed 
Quaker and returned to the house un- 
molested. Her heart beat wildly, and 
she began to suffer the most dire appre- 
hensions lest her agitation might betray 
her. Butshe met her uncle and aunt 
with a look of indifference, without ex- 
citing their attention. 

Great preparations were made for the 
Christmas festivities, and at five in the 
afternoon Colonel Rall and three or 
four staff officers, among them Captain 
Kinen, came. All were somewhat under 
the influence of liquor. 

*‘It is growing cold, colonel,” said 
Mr. Hunt. ‘‘ We shall have a snow- 
storm before morning, unless the signs 
deceive me.” 

‘*T believe we will,” the Hessian an- 
swered. 

“* You have little cause to fear Wash- 
ington to-night.” 

“‘Fear him to-night ? Egad, I have 
little cause to fear him at anytime. Let 
him come, and I will at him with the 
bayonet.” 

Martha shuddered when she heard 
this remark. 

As soon as it was dark she took up 
her station at the kitchen door, and a 
few moments after saw a dark form 
gliding slowly along. It had grown in- 
tensely cold, and the man’s cloak was 
drawn close about his shoulders, for the 
double purpose of concealing his feat- 
ures and protecting his face against 
the cold. She recognized him at once 
as the Spy of the Delaware. 

He came directly to her. Not a 
word was spoken. Silently she took 
his hand, and, unobserved by any one, 
led him along a dark hall and down a 
flight of steps, descending into a cellar. 
It was so dark that they had to grope 
their way, all the time hearing the loud 
voices of the Hessian officers in the room 
above. At last she conducted him toa 
secure corner of the cellar, and, bidding 
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him to not move or speak until she 
gave him permission, turned togo. As 
she did so she heard him say in a low 
undertone : 

**Come back at eleven and tell me 
how the sky looks.” 

“T will.” 

‘* Heaven grant it may not freeze so 
the boats cannot cross.” After a mental 
«* Amen !” she hurried above. 

That was the gayest night ever known 
at the home of Abraham Hunt. Rall 
and Kinen were just drunk enough to 
be jovial. Washington’s ragged army 
formed the theme for a hundred jests. 
When wine was wanted Martha went 
for it, and filled the officers’ glasses, all 
the while wearing an amiable smile 
that was a surprise to her uncle. She 
sat at the table where the officers were 
playing cards, and insisted on their 
drinking more, talking and acting in a 
manner that was entirely foreign to her 
modest, timid nature. Her aunt was 
not only surprised, but shocked at the 
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conduct of her refined niece. Kinen 
called her his sweetheart and swore he 
would wed her ere the new year was 
ushered in. 

At eleven she was to report every- 
thing to the spy, furnish him with a 
lantern, and let him out of the cellar to 
go to the church. 

The hour came at last, and, excusing 
herself to the guests, she went to the 
door and looked out. It had grown in- 
tensely cold, the sky had become over- 
cast with thick clouds, making it dis- 
tressingly dark, and a snow-storm was 
raging. 

“They can’t do it,” she sobbed. 
‘* Washington can’t cross the Delaware 
to-night.” 


CHAPTER II. 


NEVER did freedom’s fires burn solow 
as in December, 1776. New York and 
New Jersey were in possession of the 
enemy, and nothing but the feeble bar- 
rier of the Delaware lay between Corn- 
wallis, with his well-disciplined army, 
and Philadelphia, the Federal capital, 
where Congress was in session. The 
public treasury was exhausted, and the 
campaign had been little else than a se- 
ries of discomfitures. 

Yet Washington was firm and un- 
daunted. His faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of the Americans never burned 
with a brighter and steadier light than 
at thisdark moment. When asked what 
he would do if Philadelphia should be 
taken, he replied: ‘* We will retreat 
beyond the Susquehanna River, and 
thence, if necessary, to the Alleghany 
Mountains.” 

Already, in the darkest hour, he had 
conceived the masterly stroke of military 
skill which presently brought forth such 
a radiant spark of hope and joy upon 
the frozen banks of the Delaware. 

No time was lost in preparing for the 
surprise of Trenton. Counting all the 
troops from headquarters to Bristol, 
including detachments which came with 
Gates and Sullivan, and the militia of 
Pennsylvania, the army was reported at 
more than six thousand two hundred 
men, but there were, in fact, not so 
many by twelve or fourteen hundred. 

‘Our numbers,” said Washington, 
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‘<are less than I had any conception of ; 
but necessity—dire necessity—will, nay, 
must, justify an attack.” 

On the morning of the twenty-third 
he wrote for the watchword ‘* Victory 
or death!” 

The like devoted spirit animates the 
words which were penned by John Jay, 
and which the representatives of New 
York that day addressed to the people. 

It was on the twenty-third that Wash- 
ington sent for Lieutenant Alvah Lyons, 
who he knew was a young patriot re- 
markable not only for his daring, but 
for his shrewdness as well. Entering 
the presence of the great man, the lieu- 
tenant found him seated by a small ta- 
ble, busily engaged in looking over some 
maps. ‘lhe commander-in-chief raised 
his head, and fixing those great sad eyes 
on him, asked : 

** Young man, are you willing to die 
for your country ?” 

‘‘ If need be, I am,” was the answer. 

“*T want a spy!” 

Alvah Lyons without a moment’s hes- 
itation answered : ‘I will go, sir.” 

The General then unfolded his plan 
of operation, saying : 

** As we enter the town by the Pen- 
nington road there stands a church on 
the hill near it, and if you could enter 
the town in disguise ahead of us, ascer- 
tain all you can about Rall and commu- 
nicate it to us by a system of signals 
from the old church tower, you would 
greatly aid us.” 

The young man agreed to do so, and 
they then discussed a system of signals. 
So many flashes were to indicate the 
vigilance of the ILessians, and that they 
were under arms. A certain number 
would indicate the weake “+ point of the 
enemy, while a steady gleam would in- 
dicate that the enemy were unprepared, 
and not expecting an attack. As the 
church stood on a prominence, the sig- 
nals from the old tower could be seen 
for several miles on a clear night. 

‘* Before you go, lieutenant,” said the 
General, ‘‘there is a young soldier named 
George Dare with whom you had better 
confer. He is a citizen of Trenton, 
and is not only familiar with all the 
people, and streets, but with the sur- 
rounding country as well. He can tell 
you in whom to confide.” 
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**T know young Dare; he is in my 
company, and I will talk with him.” 

‘*T have heard that you are an excel- 
lent actor in the private theatricals 
given by the soldiers, and as you know 
how to assume a character, and can dis- 
guise yourself, [ would suggest that it 
would be well for you to disguise your- 
self and play a part—the best part you 
ever played.” 

This suggestion decided Alvah Lyons 
to assume the rédle of a Quaker. He 
went to George Dare, and from him 
gained such information as enabled him 
to enter Trenton unsuspected, and ac- 
cidentally met with Martha Dare, as we 
have seen. 

The day arrived for the concerted at- 
tacks on the British posts along the 
Delaware; and the General knew that 
complete success could come only from 
the exact co-operation of every part. 
With wilful disobedience, Gates turned 
his back on danger, duty, and honor. 
He disapproved of Washington’s station 
above Trenton; the British would se- 
cretly construct boats, pass the Delaware 
in his rear, and take Philadelphia; so 
that he ought to retire to the south of 
the Susquehanna. Eager to intrigue 
with Congress at Baltimore, Gates, 
with Wilkinson, rode away from Bris- 
tol; and as they entered Philadelphia 
after dark on Christmas eve the tread 
of their horses re-echoed through the 
silent wilderness of streets. Griffin, 
flying from Mount Holly before the 
Hessians under Donop, had already 
abandoned New Jersey ; Putnam, who 
was to lead a force from Philadelphia, 
would not think of conducting an ex- 
pedition across the river. 

General John Cadwalader was left in 
solecommand at Bristol,and the best men 
about him were confident that Washing- 
ton, like themselves, must have given up 
the expedition. Ewing did not even 
make an effort to crossat Trenton ; and 
Moylan, who set off on horseback to 
overtake Washington and share the 
honors of the day, became persuaded 
that no attempt could be made in such 
a storm, and stopped on the road for 
shelter. 

George Washington—a name dear to 
every lover of liberty !—was the only 
commander who with his brave columns 
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defied the storm. From his wasted troops 
he could muster but twenty-four hundred 
men strong enough to be his compan- 
ions ; but they were veterans and pa- 
triots, chiefly of New England, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia. Among his 
general officers were Greene, Mercer, 
Stirling and Sullivan ; of field officers 
and others, Stark of New Hampshire, 
Hand of Pennsylvania, Glover and Knox 
of Massachusetts, Webb of Connecticut, 
Scott and William Washington and 
James Monroe of Virginia, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton of New York. 

On Christmas Day, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, this little band of heroes 
began their march, each man carrying 
three days’ rations and forty rounds of 
ammunition ; and with eighteen field 
pieces they reached McConkey’s Ferry 
just at twilight. The day grew colder 
toward evening, and the strong, dark 
current was hurling great masses of ice 
when they reached the river-bank. For 
a moment the army paused in silence 
gazing on the dangerous stream. Then 
General Washington, riding his large 
white horse almost to the water’s edge, 
asked : 

‘¢ Who will lead us on ?” 

‘We will,” responded the Marble- 
head mariners, and they stepped forward 
to man the boats. 

Three or four boats loaded with rifle- 
men were ferried over and thrown for- 
ward as an advance guard. Among 
these sharpshooters was George Dare. 
Captain Anderson, the patriot partisan 
who had been on the east side of the 
river, came up at this moment for rein- 
forcements to reconnoitre Trenton, and 
among others George went with them. 
They made a sudden attack upon the 
post of a Hessian subaltern and wounded 
five or six men, but the Hessians were 
reinforced, and they were driven back to 
the landing. 

It had grown intensely cold, and at 
eleven o’clock began to snow. The 
night was so dark that one could scarce 
see, and as George stood on the bank 
of the river he could hear the ice grind- 
ing against the boats, and wondered 
how it was possible for them to cross. 
The low, firm tones of the officers could 
be heard, while far out over the dark 
river gleamed here and there a torch, 
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revealing the boats loaded with soldiers 
crossing amid great heaps of floating 
ice. 

Amid all, the firm, deep, but kindly 
voice of the great commander could 
be heard among the men. ‘There was 
something in that voice which thrilled 





**You have little cause to fear Washington to-night.” 


and inspired every soldier in his little 
band on that terrible night. 

It was three o’clock on the morning 
of the twenty-sixth before the troops 
and cannon were all over, and another 
hour passed before they could be formed 
on the Jersey side. A violent north- 
east storm of wind and sleet and hail 
set in as they began their nine-mile 
march to Trenton, against an enemy 
which, if sober, would be in the best 
condition to fight. 

At Birmingham the army was divid- 
ed; Sullivan continued near the river, 
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and Washington passed up into the Pen- 
nington road. While Sullivan, who had 
the shortest route, halted to give time 
for the others to arrive, he reported to 
Washington by one of his aides that the 
arms of his party were wet. 

‘* Then tell your general,” said Wash- 
ington, ‘‘ to use the bayonet and pene- 
trate into the town ; for the town must 
be taken, and I am resolved to take it.” 
The return of the aide-de-camp was 
watched by the soldiers, who raised 
their heads to listen; and hardly had 
he spoken when every man who had a 
bayonet fixed it without waiting for a 
command. 


CHAPTER III. 


THouecH Martha Dare was almost in 
despair on discovering a snow-storm rag- 
ing, she quickly regained her composure. 
She thought : 

‘““The Continentals are brave, and a 
snow-storm cannot stop them.” 

But that dark river, with its rush- 
ing current and crushing, grinding ice, 
seemed to present an almost impassable 
barrier to them. 

At this moment she heard a hoarse 
voice calling to her. 

*‘It is that drunken captain,’ 
said, with a shudder of disgust. 

She returned to the room where the 
bacchanalian feast still continued. The 
Hessians in drunken tones were calling 
for herin broken English. They styled 
her the gem of beauty, the flower of 
Columbia; and Rall, who never lost an 
opportunity to crack a joke at Wash- 
ington, declared she was the belle of 
the rebel general. He thought this joke 
so fine that he roared with laughter until 
his sides ached. 

‘‘What is wanted?” asked Martha, 
appearing at the door with a smile and 
an assumed cheerfulness. 

Captain Kinen rose and was about to 
make some response, when there sud- 
denly came the sound of trampling feet 
at the front door, and a Hessian officer 
all covered with snow and flushed with 
excitement entered. He came to report 
the attack by a party of rebels on a sub- 
altern post, and to inform the com- 
mandant that they had been beaten back. 
Rall swore that Washington’s ragamuf- 
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fins should not interfere with his Christ- 
mas festivities, and ordered the post to 
be strengthened and a party sent after 
the rebels. By this time the snow was 
falling fast, and the party sent after the 
rebels did not go far, when they returned 
and reported all quiet. 

‘Il knew it. Egad! they dare not 
come near Trenton while my Hessians 
from Anspach are here. Let me have 
more wine.” 

While the colonel and his subalterns 
were discussing the skirmish in the room 
above, Marthaslipped down to the cellar 
to Alvah Lyons and told him all. 

‘‘ Has there really been an attack ?” 
he asked, with great concern. 

‘*It seems to have been a skirmish,” 
she answered. 

“‘ What is the hour ?” 

** Kleven o’clock.” 

“‘Impossible! It cannot be Wash- 
ington’s army that made the attack. 
They have not crossed the river yet.” 

‘* Perhaps it was Captain Anderson ?” 

‘* In all probability it was he. How 
is the weather ?” 

«Dark, cloudy, and snowing.” 

** And cold ?” 

** Intensely cold.” 

‘*T feared this.” 

*¢ Will they cross ?” 

‘They must, but it will be late, I 
fear. Does Colonel Rall anticipate an 
attack ?” 

‘* No, but he has sent out some scouts, 
who will probably not go far in this 
snow.” 

«J will wait until they return before 
going to the church. Report to me as 
soon as they come back.” 

«T will.’ 

She went up to an attic chamber and 
gazed out from the window on the wild, 
raging storm. Her heart beat wildly, 
and she began to fear that the Ameri- 
cans could not cross the river, or, if they 
did, would be discovered and defeated. 

She remained in the attic until the 
reconnoitring party returned, and then 
came down to the lower landing to hear 
their report. The great door stood open 
and showed the fire blazing in the broad 
fireplace, where the Hessian officers 
sat congratulating themselves on their 
safety. When the report had been 
made that it was only a small party of 
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rebel thieves, who had run away, Rall 
called for more wine. 

‘*T will go to the cellar and bring you 
some,” said Abraham Hunt. 

**No, no, uncle; stay and entertain 
your guests,” the girl responded. ‘I 
will bring the wine.” 

‘* Martha, I had better do this.” 

‘* Not so, uncle. I have drawn the 
wine from the cellar all the evening ; 
why not this ?” 

‘* Yah, dot vos so,” cried Kinen, ris- 
ing and bracing himself on his unsteady 
legs. ‘‘Hebe mit her cup. I go too, 
mine sweetheart, und bring de vine 
mit you.” 

“‘No, no; I can go alone.” 

‘Not alone, mine dear. I vill go 
mit you—” y 

He staggered toward her, and she 
seized an empty flagon and ran to the 
cellar. With some half-angry, half-jest- 
ing remark about her escaping from him, 
the drunken Hessian swore he would go 
and bring her back, reeled to the door, 
rushed out of the hall, and made his 
way after some little difficulty to the 
steps descending into-the cellar. Mar- 
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tha had already hurried down to the 
cellar, where the spy was anxiously wait- 
ing for her report before he made his 
way to the church. 

‘* What is the hour now ?” he whis- 
pered. 

‘* It is past two.” 

‘* And the storm ?” 

‘* Ts still raging.” 

‘* Have Rall’s scouts returned ?” 

‘«* Yes, sir ; and report nothing alarm- 
ing.” 

**Does he suspect that Washington 
is coming ?” 

““ No, sir; 
can’t come.” 

“* Why ?” 

“The storm is fearful, the snow 
blinding, and I never saw a wilder 
night.” 

‘«'There never was a storm ora night 
too fearful to deter Washington and his 
patriots.” 

“* Do you believe he will come ?” 

To this he confidently responded : 

‘Trenton will’ be Washington’s or 
Washington will be in heaven before 
noon. rf must get to the church, though 
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He pressed the muzzle of the pistol! against the face of the Hessian. 
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in the darkness and blinding snow there 
is little hope of my signals being seen.” 

At this moment the drunken Hessian 
could be heard muttering some unintel- 
ligible words at the top of the cellar 
steps, and they caught the gleam of a 
candle he had snatched from the kitch- 
en table. 

‘“‘Heiscoming! Whatshall wedo ?” 
Martha asked, in alarm. 

“This way—keep quiet,” answered 
the spy, seizing her hand and leading 
her to a large wine cask, behind which 
they crouched. Next moment the rays 
of a candle gleamed into the cellar, and 
they saw the Hessian officer with un- 
steady steps coming down, holding the 
candle above his head to light the way. 

‘* Dat vos too much, mein fraulein,” 
he muttered. ‘ [ vill carry de vine mine- 
zelf. Vait you for me.” 

The officer at last reached the bottom 
step, and, looking about in amazement 
over the wilderness of casks and vats 
and barrels, gasped, ‘‘Mein Gott in 
Himmel, she vas gone !” 

At this moment the spy suddenly ap- 
peared around the huge cask with a 
cocked pistol. 

‘Silence, sir, or I will blow your 
brains out,” he hissed. The Hessian 
was speechless. ‘There could be no doubt 
that the man with the low, firm voice 
and steady hand would do what he said. 
The pistol was brought to a level with 
the head of the Hessian, who trembled 
so the candle fell from his hand upon 
the stone floor. 

‘* Secure the candle,” whispered the 
spy to the girl. She sprung forward 
and picked it up before it was extin- 
guished. Alvah advanced, and, seizing 
Kinen by the throat, hurled him to the 
stone floor. 

«*Can you find some cord ?” he whis- 
pered to the trembling girl. 

‘There is an abundance in the cel- 
lar.” 

‘* Get it at once.” 

He pressed the muzzle of the pistol 
against the face of the Hessian, assuring 
him that if he made any outcry what- 
ever he would blow out his brains. 
Kinen was too much amazed to make 
any outcry, and Martha returned with 
sufficient cord to bind him hard and fast. 
He wound the officer’s sash about his 
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mouth in such a way that he could make 
no outcry, and gave him the consoling 
assurance that he would always be near 
enough to put a bullet through his head 
if he made any effort to escape. 

‘* You will not dare go to the church 
now,” whispered the girl. 

“Why?” 

‘* He would be discovered, and all be- 
come known—” 

The spy was for a few moments puz- 
zled what course to pursue. ‘The pris- 
oner on his hands was a new factor he 
had not had time to consider before. 
After a moment, he said : 

‘** Draw the flagon of wine, go up, and 
say that this man has gone to his quar- 
ters.” 

She did so, leaving the spy with the 
prisoner in the cellar. Alvah knew his 
signal would do Washington no good on 
such a night, while the captive, should 
he escape, would tell all and put the 
Hessians on their guard. 

Colonel Rall was really so much under 
the influence of liquor that he did not 
miss Kinen. ‘T'wo or three other officers 
were present, and the replenished flag- 
on was hailed with a cheer. The men 
sat about the table playing cards, sing- 
ing German songs, and speaking deri- 
sively of Washington, while Martha car- 
ried wine from the cellar and prayed 
Heaven to keep them drunk. 

A little before dawn, a Tory living on 
the Pennington road saw the advance 
columns of Washington’s little army and 
sent across the field to Trenton a mes- 
senger with a note to Rall, warning him 
of the danger. At Rall’s headquarters 
the messenger was told where the com- 
mandant was, and he ran to Hunt’s 
house, which he reached just at day- 
light. 

Since the disturbance during the 
night, a negro servant was kept as a sort 
of porter and warden at the door. When 
the messenger said he must see Rall, the 
negro, realizing his important post of 
duty, said ; 

‘“*'The gemmen can’t be disturbed, 
sah !” 

‘What ! will you not let me see him ?” 

‘No, sah.” 

*« Then take this note to him at once,” 
and he handed the negro the message, 
who took it to the colonel. 
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Excited by wine and about to deal, 
the colonel thrust the note into his 
pocket. Like the Theban polemarch 
who, in the midst of a convivial party, 
on receiving despatches relative to a con- 
spiracy, refused to open them, saying, 
‘‘Business to-morrow,” Rall did not 
look at the message, but continued. his 
amusement. 

It was now broad day, and Martha, 
hurrying from room to room in a flut- 
ter of excitement, was praying : 

‘‘ Heaven send them—send them at 


once !” 

Hark! What is that? A roll of 
drums! It cannot be the Hessians, 
for they come from the Pennington 
road. 

Then the crack of musketry was heard, 
and rushing to the window she glanced 
down the street to see the Hessian pick- 
ets falling back and firing from behind 
houses, while the blue coats of the Con- 
tinentals were steadily advancing. 

‘* God be praised,the country is safe 
she exclaimed. 

The roll of American drums fell on 
the drowsy ear of the drunken com- 
mandant. The rattle of musketry, the 
rumble of heavy gun-carriages, and the 
tramp of horses aroused his apprehen- 
sions, and Lieutenant-Colonel Scheffer 
dashed into the house, crying : 

“* Colonel, colonel, come to your quar- 
ters! Washington has come!” 

He flew to his quarters and began to 
form his regiment. The Americans 
were coming into, line of battle when 
Rall made his appearance, received a re- 
port, rode up in front of his regiment, 
and, without presence of mind, cried 
out to them : 

‘“‘Forward, march; advance, ad- 
vance!” reeling in the saddle like one 
not yet recovered from a night’s de- 
bauch. 

An American battery of six guns 
opened on the Hessians before. they 
were formed, and soon they were broken 
and running hither and thither without 
any order, while the American marks- 
menu shot them down on every corner. 

At the very beginning of the conflict 
Alvah Lyons leaped from the wine cel- 
lar, crying: 

** They 
come !” 
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have come! They have 
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Hardly had Rall left the house when 
the spy reached the front gate. He saw 
Martha, bewildered and excited, run- 
ning toward the American soldiers, 
doubtless in the hope of finding her 
brother, and seizing her arm, he cried : 

** Back—go to the wine cellar. The 
house may be riddled with grape and 
canister. Fly to the cellar and keep 
guard over Captain Kinen.” 

“‘My brother—my brother!” she 
cried. 





<‘ Wait until the conflict is over, and 
then there will be time enough.” 

She ran to the wine cellar, and falling 
on her knees, clasped her hands and 


prayed. The roar of cannon, the rat- 
tling crash of musketry, and the shouts 
of victors were heard all about her, and 
more than one shot crashed through the 
house. But at last the conflict ceased— 
a hush fell over the scene, and shecrept 
upstairs, hardly daring to ask how the 
battle had gone. With a prayer for 
strength, she glanced from the window 
to the street. 

A Hessian soldier lying on his back 
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in the snow, his musket at his side and 
his face covered with blood, which had 
dyed the snow about him, was the first 
object that met her gaze. 

Here and there lay ghastly objects on 
the snow-covered earth, some still writh- 
ing in _ all telling of a terrible con- 
flict. Further down the street could be 
seen the American flag waving in the 
breeze and long lines of American sol- 
diers still under arms, while the enemy 
were everywhere laying down their 
arms and submitting themselves prison- 
ers of war. She was running toward 
the Americans when she discovered a 
soldier coming toward her. 

** Martha !” 

“* George!” 

Brother and sister were clasped in 
each other’s arms. 

The town, the victors, the conquered, 
and a burst of sunlight from a rift in 
the storm clouds—all seemed swimming 
before her, and she swooned in her 
brother’s arms. 

When she recovered she was in her 
own room at the house of her uncle. 
She might have thought the night and 
the battle of the morning a terrible 
dream, had she not seen her brother and 
the brave Spy of the Delaware at her 
side. 

‘«Ts it over ?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

** And did we win ?” 

“Yes, sister; it was a glorious vic- 


THE SPY OF THE DELAWARE. 


tory. Rall is mortally woundad, at the 
house of Stacy Potts, the Quaker. 
They say he is dying.” 

Lieutenant Alvah Lyons went to the 
cellar and dragged into light of day 
Captain Kinen, whom he turned over to 
Washington asa prisoner of war. Noth- 
ing more was ever heard of the captain, 
and did not his name appear on the pa- 
role which Washington gave the cap- 
tives he would be utterly lost to history. 

* ** ** 


The victory of the Americans at Tren- 
ton was complete. Only a week later 
and the brilliant victory at Princeton 
thrilled the souls of the patriots. 
Though there came many dark hours 
in the struggle of the new American 
Republic to shake off the fetters of 
monarchy, never was Martha Dare so 
discouraged as on that gloomy Christ- 
mas Day she met the spy. 

During the remainder of the long 
war Martha had two to pray for, two 
to correspond with, and two to inquire 
after when she learned of a great battle. 
When the Americans had fully estab- 
lished their independence Alvah Lyons, 
risen to the rank of colonel, was dis- 
charged, and with George Dare, also a 
commissioned officer, returned to Tren- 
ton—one to meet the sister from whom 
he had so long been parted, the other to 
claim his promised bride, whose heart 
he had won on that dark stormy night 
when Washington crossed the Delaware. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


KLL me all about it, won’t 
you?” Miss Martha said 
to Miss Peters. ‘*‘ What’s 
worn, and what you have 
to eat, and how things are 
conducted. Do you 
, know,” she said, delight- 
edly, ‘‘they asked me, 
too. They did. Dea 
Miss Dulcie came down 
with the invitation her- 
self, and, la! she’d hard 
ly take no for an answer. 
But I couldn’t go, you know. But you 
keep your eyes open and tell me all 
about it.” 

Miss Peters did ; also Mrs. Crooms 
and Mrs. Fipps and the minister’s wife, 
and all the others. They related every 
detail to those who felt they ought .to 
have been invited, but who ‘*‘ would not 
have thought of going” if they had been. 

It was a great day in the lives of the 
guests; they felt it to be such Dick 
alone, among the men, was perfectly at 
ease. Mrs. Kent gave him a hundred 
grateful glances during the evening, 
as he laughed and chatted here and 
there, escorted one group to the dining- 
room, or led another to be served with 
café frappé. 

Toward the middle of the evening 
the stiffness relaxed a trifle. Few peo- 
ple left early—it was harder for most 
of them to go than to stay. Mrs. Kent 
and Dulcie left their posts and moved 
about among their guests. ‘They in- 
fused something of their own repose 
and self-possession into the company. 
The evening was nearly over when the 
doctor looked in upon them. 

** Ah! glad to see you. doctor,” cried 
Mrs. Kent, catching sight of him. 

‘**T am very late, I suppose ?” said the 
doctor. “I began to fear I should not 
get here at all.” 

“Ah, yes, you physicians are not 


your own masters. But better late than 
never. Dulcie, here is Doctor Carroll.” 

She came up-to him and greeted him 
very prettily. 

‘* Tt was very good of you to come,” 
she said, softly; ‘‘I know you do not 
like teas.” 

The doctor, 
the depths of her 
and asked : 

‘*Why do you think so ?” 

‘‘ Because you are so sensible,” was 
the odd answer. 

‘© T think I shall enjoy this one,” 
answered, honestly. 

‘* Yes ?” she said, looking at him so 
frankly that the doctor felt he had 
never been so happy before. ‘‘ 1 hope 
so,” and then, after a little chat, slipped 
away. 

‘*You and Mr. Burlingham stay a few 
minutes after the rest go,” Mrs. Kent 
whispered to him. ‘* Miss Etheridge is 
going to play for us.” And, hoping to 
have another chat with Dulcie, the 
doctor complied. Miss Etheridge was 
quite young yet, angular, but bright- 
eyed. Mrs. Kent, who measured every- 
thing by city standards, prescribed a 
course of Delsarte. Three other young 
girls, in pale, pretty gowns, who had 
done ‘‘ very well, indeed,” in the din- 
ing-room, remained also. Mrs. Kent, 
far from feeling fatigue from the duties 
of the evening, seemed more and more 


trying to look down in 
radiant eyes, blushed 


he 


radiant. Florence was charming, but 
the doctor’s shrewd professional glance 


saw that Dulcie looked tired. She was 
the only one he had eyes for that even- 
ing. Among the assembly of men 
and women, gayly or soberly dressed, he 
had marked but this one slender, grace- 
ful girl, clad in soft white crape, whose 
sweet face was full of winsomeness and 
kindness for her guests. 

‘* Well, everything went off fairly 
well, considering,” Mrs. Kent congrat- 
ulated herself, when the last good-night 
was said. 


* Begun in October, 1894. 
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‘‘ Very well, indeed,” said Florence, 
thinking at the moment of the gay times 
she was missing at Newport. 

‘* Vm rather glad it’s over,” said Dul- 
cie, wearily. 

«*Deuced bore—all but the last part,” 
commented Dick, as he and the doctor 

jalked on together. 

The doctor maintained a discreet. si- 

lence. 
Florence Waite remained but two 
weeks. Mrs. Kent knew that Brockly 
had valled on her. She grew restless 
herself. Mr. Burlingham was left, to 
be sure, but one swallow does not make 
a summer, she told Dulcie, mournfully, 
thinking of the flocks elsewhere. Doc- 
tor Carroll joined them whenever he 
could, but he had his living to make 
and his practice to attend to, and his 
profession to study. Life, so far, had 
meant for him hard and slow and dis- 
appointing work. He had dreams of 
better things, higher aims, increased 
activity. He had faith, too, in his 
youth and strength to realize them ; but 
sometimes, for all his courage, Germany 
and opportunity for special study looked 
very faraway. Yet he gave time and 
medicine to the humblest pauper as 
heartily as to the rich man. He saw 
little of Dick, who had taken rooms at 
the hotel, but he knew that he spent 
most of his time dancing attendance 
upon the ladies of the Felmore house. 
Sometimes the doctor chafed a little at 
Dick’s liking for Dulcie. He was au- 
dacious in his nonchalant expression 
of that liking. He paid her compli- 
ments as easily as he smiled upon her 
—honest John blushed and stammered 
in her presence. Dick wrote her senti- 
mental lines, which he scratched off 
and presented with his most irresistible 
bow. He sung her love songs with an 
air which said plainly, ‘I am thinking 
of you.” And Dulcie did a deal of 
blushing and debating and _ hesitating 
the while, and her foolish little heart 
fluttered in Dick’s presence as it never 
had before. 

The doctor watched them jealously. 
He loved Dulcie, though he entertained 
no hope of winning her. Over and 
over he had told himself that he, a poor 
country doctor, must stand by and see 
Dulcie taken away by some one more 





favored than himself. But it must not 
be Dick ; no, not Dick. He could not 
bear that. The man who won Dulcie 
Felmore’s heart must be a better man 
than gay, handsome, weak Dick Bur- 
lingham. Dick, having a good opinion 
of himself, hoped differently. He had 
discovered himself in love with Miss 
Kelmore. True, he had been in love 
before—no doubt he would be again— 
but he saw no reason why a little thing 
like that should be an obstacle in the 
way of winning the lady. Of course, 
marriage meant giving up to some ex- 
tent his bachelor liberties ; it would be 
devilish unpleasant to go into the har- 
ness, but there were advantages—com- 
pensations. He never doubted for a 
moment the girl’s answer. He had not 
been the idol of all women for years to 
question his ability to gain the love of 
a young, unsophisticated girl. Yes, he 
would take the step, urge the marriage 
at once, for, truth to tell, he was run- 
ning short of money. He ought to get 
that picture off, he supposed, ‘‘ but— 
hang it! it was much too fine weather 
to waste in painting.” In the mean- 
time, there was one way of getting tem- 
porary assistance. 

One night, after a charming even- 
ing at the Felmore’s, Dick sat down and 
wrote ltis mother a letter. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Mrs. FELMOoRE, in her hateful place 
in the Fairbrook asylum, saw the slow 
months pass one after another untila 
year had come and gone. With un- 
changing love for and confidence in her 
husband, she had waited for news of 
him, watched for his coming, with a 
hope which, though oft deferred, was 
still strong in her sick heart. But hu- 
man endurance and patience reach a 
point which they cannot pass. The con- 
finement and loneliness began to be in- 
tolerable. Sometimes her brain seemed 
on fire, and then, pacing up and down 
her room, she cried, ‘‘ I shall grow worse 
instead of better. Oh, for one sight of 
them! Oh, for one word from them, 
before I am lost to them forever !” 
‘Then arose, as at first, suspicion of foul 
play. Suppose she had submitted thus 
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calmly to the villany of an unknown en- 
emy? What if she were not mad, in 
spite of the frail creed she had adopted 
—had never been mad? No, no, she 
was not! It had been a delusion ; she 
had tricked herself. Fool, fool ! to wait 
so calmly—she, a sane woman, wrong- 
fully incarcerated. She had suffered 
needlessly all these months—worse, had 
caused unspeakable agony to her dear 
ones—by her quiet acquiescence. Now 
there was to be an end of it; now the 
end must come, if shedied for it. This 
she told herself over and over, pressing 
her hot hands to her hot brow, and 
thinking—thinking all daylong. Alas! 
she was like a bird that beats its little 
wings against the bars and wears itself 
out. 

Now and then, it is true, Judson 
Stackrider’s words came back to her— 
“*On the night he came to see me with 
reference to your coming here.” These 
words had stabbed her, though they had 
not weakened the love and trust for the 
man whom they exposed. If she were 
not insane either her husband was 
guilty or Judson Stackrider had lied to 
her. She never doubted which con- 
clusion to draw. ‘‘It was false—false 
—false!” she cried, in her agony. 
«And I believed him. Oh! have I been 
passive all these months, have I endured 
all this, because of the lying words of a 
villain? Oh! what shall I do—what 
shall I do?” 

The trust she once had for Stackrider 
turned to bitterest hate, but she hid it, 
cunningly, until she had tried in vain, 
by coaxing, threats, bribes, by all the 
arts known to a despairing woman, to 
gain through him her freedom. 

Sometimes her offers of recompense 
were so large that Judson almost weak- 
ened. But he wasa careful planner. He 
had lost track of Felmore for a time, it 
is true, but he had never doubted his 
final triumph. The amount he expected 
to realize at that happy time exceeded 
that of Mrs. Felmore’s promise. More- 
over, if he allowed her to escape he 
would have to trust to her honor for the 
money. Judson trusted no one. A 
bird in the hand was worth two in the 
bush; on the whole, he believed he would 
det things remain as they were. The 
woman was getting on well enough. + 


One afternoon, late in August, Mrs. 
Felmore was sitting in her room, look- 
ing from her window into the damp, 
wet grounds of the asylum, and watch- 
ing the rain fall steadily from the gray 
sky above. She was glad when it rained 
—the sunshine taunted her. 

There was a step along the corridor. 
In a moment Judson Stackrider looked 
in through the open door. 

‘** Have you brought a letter ? Have 
you come to let me out?” She met 
him with the same pathetic cry, the 
same appealing glance, that he had 
heard and seen for a year with unsoft- 
ened heart. 

“’Sh-h. Wait a bit, Mrs. Felmore. 
You must be more careful. Can’t you 
trust me ? Don’t I tell you I’m doing 
all I can? I’ve a good scheme, now. 
You'll be out of this before long, if 
you'll only wait and trust me.” 

‘‘ Wait! Have I not waited ? Have I 
not endured everything, waiting, hop- 
ing—waiting, hoping ? And have I not 
trusted you, until I find— Trust you! 
What has it availed me? I have been 
fourteen months in this hated place. 
Am I one whit nearer my liberty than 
the day I entered ? No—no. Oh, Guy! 
oh, Dulcie! I shall die here! Die, and 
you will never learn of it. Oh, I shall 
die—I shall die !” 

She sunk back in her chair, moan- 
ing and covering her face with her 
hands. 

*‘’*Sh-h. Don’t lose heart, Mrs. Fel- 
more. You’ve been so brave all along. 
Bear up a little while yet. Besides, 
don’t blame me for it all,” he wh.ned, 
reproachfully. ‘‘Am I the cause of 
your being here? Haven’t I done all I 
could ? It’s not my fault you weren’t 
out long ago. I’m your friend, if ever 
you had one.” 

‘* Friend,” she answered, scornfully. 
‘Don’t come near me; don’t look at 
me. Qh, J could kill you!” It was the 
first time in months she had roused from 
her listless melancholy. 

Stackrider smiled—a hard, crafty, 
calculating smile. 

‘**You’re nervous to-day—unstrung. 
Mustn’t allow yourself to be so, Mrs. 
Felmore,” he said, insinuatingly. He 
laid a magazine upon her table.‘ Look 
over this, Mrs. Felmore. I brought it 
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up from the house. It’s a good riumber. 
It’ll cheer you up a bit.” 

He often brought her books and such 
things from his own home. In a way, 
he had been kind. 

** Go away,” cried the hapless woman 
—‘* go away!” 

‘* Hadn’t you better take some exer- 
cise in the corridor ?” 

‘*Go — go,” she repeated, ‘‘ before 
I—kill you!” Her eyes blazed. 

Used to threats from patients, Jud- 
son did not fear her fury, but he obeyed, 
and withdrew. Mrs. Felmore waited 
until the sound of his footsteps had died 
away down the hall, then springing up, 
she shut the door and commenced pa- 
cing to and fro, up and down the room. 

She walked until exhaustion forced 
her to desist. Wearily sinking into a 
chair by the window, she sat for a long 
time scarcely conscious of things around 
her. By and by she grew less dazed. 
Her eyes fell on the magazine, and after 
looking at it apathetically fora moment, 
she stretched forth her hand and lifted 
it. Asshe did so, holding it loosely, 
something dropped from beween the 
leaves to the floor. It was a letter ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Judson Stackrider. 
Without thinking, Mrs. Felmore eagerly 
drew it from the envelope, and found 
written in a man’s bold, fair hand the 
words : 


Brock Ly, N. Y., Aug. 22, 183-. 


DEAR MOTHER: No doubt you are won- 
dering what part of the country I am favor- 
ing with my presence, though you ought to 
be used to my unceremonious silences by 
thistime. Atany rate, you know I’m always 
to be trusted for settling down in an easy 
place, and for enjoying life. As you see by 
the above, I’m in Brockly, having a rare 
time in a family named Felmore, to one of 
whom, Mrs. Kent, I brought a letter from 
Mrs. Earle. 

Now the point of my remarks is that I’m 
going to marry the daughter of the house 
(if she’ll have me, and I think she will), and 
but one little thing lies between me and per- 
fect happiness. Only a little obstacle Tike 
lack of funds. I’ve several pictures very 
nearly done, but, until I dispose of them, 
can't you beg, borrow, or steal a few dollars 
and send them to your devoted but impecu- 
nious son? By the way, you may tell my 
step-papa, if you like. He'll be interested 
to know I’m to marry an heiress. Perhaps, 
in consideration of the money I shall get 
from Dulcie’s father by and by, he may send 
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me fifty dollars or so, to tide me over a few 
days. Please send your little contribution 
as soon as possible. 
Yours, hopefully, 
Dick. 


Mrs. Felmore, white and rigid, read 
the letter over and over, until each word 
was burned into her heart. Long after 
she knew its import she stared at that 
fair, free handwriting like one turned 
to stone. At first she was not con- 
scious of any emotion, so great was the 
shock of this unexpected intelligence. 
Then in her throbbing heart sprung a 
joy that even indirectly she had heard 
of her darlings. She stopped not to 
ask why they had left their old home 
and moved to Brockly. She thought 
that it was because of this that her let- 
ters had failed to reach them. She 
would write to Brockly, and they would 
save her at last. Thank God, she had 
heard that they were alive and well. 
Then swiftly joy gave place to fear. 
Dulcie, her child, her only child, was 
indanger. Her maternal instinct would 
have divined Dick’s worthlessness even 
had not the letter plainly expressed it ; 
but aside from this, she would rather 
have seen her child dead than given 
to a man in any way connected with 
Judson Stackrider. 

Oh, the irony—the bitterness—of fate! 
Caged, helpless, powerless to lift a fin- 
ger to save her darling! Much as she 
had longed for liberty, greatly as she 
had yearned for her loved ones. it was 
not until this moment that Mrs. Fel- 
more reached the extreme limits of pa- 
tience. She rose to the point of despera- 
tion. The letter, clutched in her hand, 
should goad her to risk everything for 
liberty. She would wait no longer for 
help, but somehow, she knew not by 
what means, she would reach her dar- 
ling tosave her. Fired with new energy, 
she began again to pace up and down 
the room ; not the old monotonous jour- 
ney to and fro, but eagerly, hopefully. 
Then she stopped suddenly, and pon- 
dered. If she made her escape it must 
be by cunning. She must dissemble. 
A new light came into her eyes. She 
would be shrewd and artful. She would 
beat them at their own game. 

She quickly folded the letter, slipped 
it into its envelope, and replaced it be-- 
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tween the leaves of the magazine. It 
had been put there, no doubt, by Mrs. 
Stackrider and forgotten. She won- 
dered if Judson had read it. At any 
rate, Mrs. Felmore realized she must 
not let him know by word or sign 
that she had discovered it. She ques- 
tioned long whether to leave the missive 
where it was or not. Finally, she took 
it from the magazine, and tearing it into 
small bits, tucked them one by one 
under the edge of the carpet at different 
places around the room. 

Now, whether the letter should ever 
be missed or not at Stackrider’s, there 
would be no knowledge of her having 
read it. She herself had no need of it 
to remember the address ; every word 
had sunk into her heart. She cried, 
over and over, with confidence and de- 
termination : 

‘*T shall escape ! 
But I will do it!” 


How, I cannot tell. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Dick, flecking little specks of dust 
from his boots with his riding-whip, and 
loosely holding his horse’s rein, stood in 
the gravelled driveway before the Fel- 
more house, smiling at Dulcie, who 
stood above him on the veranda steps. 
Her dress, held in at the waist by a 
golden girdle, fell in soft curves about 
her girlish form. The fair hair, coiled 
at the back of the shapely head, was 
combed away from her forehead, though 
a few stray locks had escaped and lay like 
golden tendrils upon her brow and neck. 

«Po you know what you make me 
think of, Miss Felmore ?” Dick asked. 

Dulcie smiled at him interrogatively. 

**No,” she said. 

“© A Greek goddess—Venus or Juno, 
perhaps—appearing to some favored 
mortal.” 

‘Who straightway begs her to take 
a gallop with him.” 

‘‘Now don’t take so little notice of 
my poor attempts to show you how 
much I admire the effect of your coif- 
fure and that gown.” 

‘Thank you,” Dulcie said. Dick 
was so unsparing of his compliments 
that she was beginning to take them as 
a matter of course. 
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‘«* But how about the gallop ?” Dick 
asked. ‘‘ Come, now, don’t refuse. It’s 
a glorious morning. We may not have 
many such. Mayn’t I order Jake to 
bring Jenny around ?” 

Dulcie hesitated. Something said, 
** Don’t go.” But September was fast 
passing ; soon this wealth of autumnal 
glories would be done with. 

‘“Why, yes-s,” she said, half defi 
antly, “ Ill go.” 

When she came out again, a little 
later, trim and ready for her ride, Jake 
was holding both horses before the door, 
and Dick and Mrs. Kent were chatting 
and looking at chrysanthemums dewn 
on thelawn. After Dulcie had allowed 
Dick to assist her to mount Jenny the 
two waved adieus to Mrs. Kent and 
ambled down the driveway. When 
they reached the road they looked back 
and flourished their whips ; then witha 
sharp cut their steeds were sent flyin 
down the street. Mrs. Kent tnsed 
after them with a half-anxious, taif- 
amused smile hovering near the corners 
of her mouth. Dulcie and Dick chose 
the river road; it was their favorite, 
and surely none could be more charm- 
ing than the winding country highway, 
following on one side the river’s tortu- 
ous path, while on the other side rich 
farm and wood land lay in picturesque 
and fruitful beauty. The trees along 
the bank, radiant in their robes of rus- 
set, red, and yellow, leaned over to look 
at their new finery in the mirror at their 
feet, which flashed and glimmered in 
the sunshine as if to rival their splendor. 

The gallop was over, the horses’ heads 
turned homeward. The riders, with 
loosened rein, recovered their breath and 
drank in the beauty of the September 
day. Except for the dull thud of their 
horses’ hoofs there was a solemn still- 
ness over everything. Occasionally a 
bird’s sharp cry or whirring wing 
startled the two from their reverie. 
Presently Dick drew rein. Dulcie in- 
voluntarily followed suit. The two 
looked across the river and far away, 
where in the dim distance a range of 
hills, blue and misty, seemed to shut 
them in. 

“‘ Oh, the color—the warmth, the ful- 
ness of it all!” exclaimed Dick, whose 
artist’s eye caught a hundred beauties, 
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“See how the light falls on the water, 
and how the shadow of the cloud on the 
field beyond intensifies the splendor of 
the landscape.” 

** Yes, like life itself, where one thing 
is brighter for another being in the 
shadow,” said Dulcie, whose trouble had 
developed a vein of morbid sentiment. 
She looked pensively before her, and 
did not notice Dick’s eyes fixed upon 
her. 

“* Dulcie,” he said at length, softly. 

The voice was low, but it startled her. 
She raised her eyes to his, then dropped 
them quickly. 

**Let us go back,” she murmured. 
**Tt must be late.” 

**Waitone moment. I want to tell 
ou something, Dulcie,” Dick went on. 
le brought his horse up close to hers, 

and leaning over, facing her, took her 
hand ; she tried to draw it away. 

** No, let me keep it—till I tell you. 
Then you may take it away—if vou care 
to.” He paused.‘ Dulcie, you know 
what I have to tell you—that from the 
first moment Isaw you I have loved you. 
You knew that, didn’t you ?” 

She made no answer, but essayed to 
withdraw her hand. Dick had never 
been so much in earnest before. He had 
made love a score of times, but he had 
never thought so much of a woman ashe 
did at that moment of Dulcie Felmore. 
He would have given worlds to take her 
im his arms and kiss that shy, sweet face. 
For some reason there was that in it 
that forbade him toso much as kiss her 
hand. He looked steadily and earnestly 
at her, but she would not let him catch 
a sight of her eyes. 

**T never supposed I should care so 
for any woman,” he went on, passionate- 
ly. ‘I know Inevercanagain. Ilove 
you—you. Oh, Dulcie, tell me you care 
for me a little.” 

“Don’t,” she pleaded. 

‘Don’t what ? Notlove you? How 
can a man help loving you ? I tell you 
honestly, that unless I can have your 
love, dear, this world will be useless to 
me. Dulcie, look at me—hear me! 
Won’t you give me one word—a hope ? 
Dulcie ! Dulcie !” 

But she kept her face averted. Dick 
had not expected this ; but it made him 
the more eager. 
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‘*Tell me, dear, that you love me— 
that you will be my wife.” 

**Oh, do not talk in this way, Mr. 
Burlingham. Think how short a time 
we’ve known each—” 

** Yes—yes ; but love isn’t a question 
of years, but of seconds. I loved you in 
an instant. I shall always love you, 
come what may. Come, dear, one little 
word—one little Yes.” 

Her hand was resting passively in his ; 
she did not try to withdraw it. He 
kissed it. The girl was struggling with 
manv emotions. She had known he 
loved her, fancied she loved him, but 
now, when the moment came, doubt 
came also. She was not sure of herself 
—she never doubted him. He was hand- 
some, dashing, talented—but did she 
love him? Did she care to marry him ? 
Would she ever care to marry any one ? 

‘* Please let us go, Mr. Burlingham,” 
she said. 

** But you will let me hope ?” he in- 
sisted. 

** Youare to wait,” she answered, reso- 
lutely. ‘*Oh, I don’t know what to say. 
Give me time tothink. Youshall have 
your answer to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
‘<Drp you have a pleasant ride ?” 

«¢ Ves—s.” 

Mrs. Kent looked up sharply. She 
may have had certain suspicions caused 
by the flush that spread guiltily over 
Dulcie’s face, but she forbore to speak 
of them. Dinner was a dull meal; 
Mr. Felmore was away, Dulcie was con- 
strained, she herself was bored. She 
felt that a few more weeks of Brockly 
would result in utter stagnation, and 
resolved to make another attempt to in- 
duce her brother to go back to the city 
for the winter. 

The meal over, Dulcie pleaded a head- 
ache and was about to retreat to her 
room when Mrs. Kent laid a detaining 
hand on her arm. 

‘Tell me about it, dear,” she said, 
softly. 

‘*'There isn’t anything to tell,” Dul- 
cie answered, evasively. 

**Did he speak ?” 

“*Yes-s, Aunt Kate.” 
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«* And you told him—?” 

“T told him—I told him I didn’t 
know. I don’t. Oh, I wish I were a 
little girl again. I don’t like being a 
woman and having lovers. Aunt Kate, 
what would you do about it ?” 

Mrs. Kent smiled at the girlish impa- 
tience and simplicity. 

“‘T have nothing to do with it, dear. 
You must follow the dictates of your 
own heart. ‘There—there, don’t cry. 
There’s nothing tocryover. Goto your 
room and think it over. You'll soon 
find out one way or the other. If you 
love him enough to follow him to the 
ends of the earth, to still deader Brock- 
lys, say Yes. If not,say No. Go, now, 
and don’t worry.” She gave the puz- 
zled girl a kiss and sent her away. 

Half serious, half amused, Mrs. Kent 
sat down before her embroidery frame 
and thought it over, playing idly with 
the bright silks. She did not under- 
stand this sort of a love affair. She 
had had no doubts. When George Kent 
had asked her to marry him she had 
said Yes promptly, without any pref- 
atory tears and hand-wringings about 
it. Since his death, in the various suits 
that had been urged by importunate 
lovers, she had weighed each in the 
balance before the proposal, and had an 
answer ready without loss of time. 

Dulcie came down toward the close 
of the afternoon in a lavender dress 
adorned with a bunch of late sweet 
peas. 

‘It’s settled, and it’s Yes,” thought 
Mrs. Kent, with a sage nod of her head. 
“No girl puts on her most becoming 
dress and wears flowers when she con- 
templates the wrecking of a manly life ; 
no, indeed. Well, Mr. Burlingham is 
a charming gentleman, and I’m de- 
lighted.” She said nothing on the 
subject to Dulcie, however. 

‘“What wonderful weather,” said 
Mrs. Kent, coming out on the veranda 
after tea and slipping her arm about 
Dulcie’s waist. ‘*Who would think 
it the heat of September ? Where is 


‘your Romeo this evening ?” 


“You mean—Dick? He is not to 
come till to-morrow.” 

‘Who is that coming up the street ? 
Oh, it’s the doctor. Poor doctor! his 
chance is gone.” 


“*The doctor ? Why, Aunt Kate, he 
never fancied me prrticularly.” 

«Indeed ?” 

**No, really. Why, I can’t imagine 
Doctor Carroll being in love. I don’t 
believe he ever will. But wouldn’t he 
make a dear, sober, sensible lover ?” 

*«’*Sh-h, he’s turning in at the gate. 
Ah, doctor, we are glad to see you. 
We began to think you had forgot- 
ten us; or have you had a profitably 
unhealthy community to look after ?” 

«“T have been busy, Mrs. Kent, but 
as for forgetting you—I indignantly 
reject that insinuation.” 

‘* Shall we remain out here on the 
veranda? It’s pleasanter than inside.” 

“* Uertainly, by all means. Then we 
can enjoy the twilight. ‘This is my 
favorite hour.” 

‘‘It is beautiful, but eerie,” Mrs. 
Kent replied. ‘‘'T'o me it is very sol- 
emn, this hour when the day dies. I 
believe if I were ever tempted to com- 
mit suicide I should choose the time 
when day and night meet. It appeals 
to me more strongly than the gray 
dawn. Besides, one is asleep then. 
But at twilight one is ready for ghosts, 
goblins, and the whole crew of terrible 
visitants.” 

** Are you prepared for such guests 
every evening ?” asked the doctor. 
‘*T saw the figure of a man, vague and 
dim in this uncertain light, slip past 
that clump of evergreens just nows 
Are you trembling ?” 

““ Not yet. It was Jake, no doubt, 
and there is nothing in his appearance 
to affect the most timorous. But I 
wonder what he was doing there.” 

*‘Leave Jake out of the question. 
Can’t you imagine some ghost or enemy 
who nightly prowls about the prem- 
ises 7” 

“No, doctor,” laughed Dulcie, 
“there isn’t a single family ghost. 
We never had one, and, so far, none be- 
longing to our predecessors has ap- 
peared.” , 

“a don’t believe there is a Bronson 
ghost,” interposed Mrs. Kent. ‘ Isn’t 
it a pity ?—a fine old-fashioned place 
like this and no ghost. But so far as 
we can learn Mrs. Bronson had ort 
been subjected to treatment which i 
said to cause spirits to return, and bie 
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husband was just a good, ordinary, 
orthodox Brocklyite, and he’s never 
come back—which is very sensible of 
him.” 

The conversation passed to 
topics. 

The dusk deepened to dense black- 
ness, and the thickly wooded grounds 
were inky. No one noticed a figure 
that stole in and out among the trees, 
stealthily as any spirit, changing its 
osition now and then to obtain the 
Pest view of the house and the group on 
the veranda. ‘The lights from hall 
and drawing-room cast a soft but un- 
certain radiance through the open door 
and windows, 

*« By the way, Miss Felmore, I saw 
your friend Miss Martha to-day.” 

** Poor little Miss Martha!” cried 
Dulcie, reproachfully, ‘* I’ve neglected 
her. I haven’t been near her for weeks. 
I'll go down to-morrow.” 

**She has worked very hard this sum- 
mer, and Nathan and Lyddy have been 
articularly trying. She came to me 
or medicine this afternoon, and looked 
so sick and worn I was surprised.” 

** Poor Miss Martha,” murmured Dul- 


other 


cie again. ‘* Yes, I'll go down early 
to-morrow, before Dick comes,” she 


thought. 

Suddenly carriage wheels were heard 
down the road ; in a moment the ve- 
hicle turned in at the driveway and 
stopped before the house. 

‘*T believe it’s Guy,” cried Mrs. Kent. 
** Yes, it is,” asa tall man descended. 
“Back again, are you, Guy?” she 
asked, cheerily. 

“Yes, back again—back again,” he 
answered, with indescribable weariness 
in his voice. ‘The light from the house 
fell upon a haggard face. He set his 
valise upon the veranda floor. 

** Here is Doctor Carroll, Guy.” 

“Ah, yes, I did not see you in the 
dusk. Ifow are you, doctor ?” 

Mr. Felmore, constrained and dis- 
traught in speech and manner, seated 
himself in one of the veranda chairs, 
with his back to the light. His head 
and shoulders were silhouetted thereon, 
clear and distinct, as months before a 
figure had showed against the light back- 
ground of a window in Judson Stack- 
rider’s parlor. 
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Doctor Carroll arose shortly and made 
his adieus. The ladies, loath to leave 
the beauty of the night, lingered and 
chatted with Mr. Felmore; but he 
seemed silent and moody, evidently 
wishing to be left alone. 

‘Let us go in; I’m sleepy,” said 
Mrs. Kent, at last. ‘* Good-night, 
Guy,” and she disappeared in the house. 
But Dulciecame and put her arms about 
her father’s neck. 

‘** Good-night, papa,” she whispered. 

The figure that had watched from the 
shadow of the trees made a move for- 
ward. 

**Good-night, my darling. Good- 
night, my dear little girl.” He stroked 
the fair hair tenderly. ‘‘ Love me al- 
ways, Dulcie, won’t you ? and if any- 
thing should ever happen that tempts 
you to blame me, remember I meant it 
for the best, my little girl—I meant it 
for the best.” 

‘Oh, papa! The idea of me ever 
blaming you for anything. You ab- 
surd dear. ‘There, good-night, and 
pleasant dreams.” She kissed him, and 
slipping from his knee, left him alone. 

‘Guy, Pll leave you to turn out the 
lights,” called Mrs. Kent’s slsepy voice 
as she started upstairs. ‘‘ We’re going 
to bed now. Good-night again.” 

Guy Felmore, left alone with his 
thoughts on the dim and silent veranda, 
drew out and lighted a cigar, and, with 
his hands behind him, began pacing 
nervously up and down. Ie did not 
see in the darkness the figure creep 
nearer and nearer. Back and forth, 
back and forth sounded his monoto- 
nous march. ‘Then, suddenly, he was 
startled by a step on the gravelled walk. 


? 


There stood before him a man. ‘The 
light shone full on his features. Fora 


moment there was profound silence as 
Guy Felmore and Judson Stackrider 
looked each other in the face. 


CILAPTER XVI. 


“Yrs,” said Doctor Rysdorp, with 
professional pride, ‘‘ Mrs. Felmore is 
showing marked improvement. The 
change is wonderful—simply wonderful 
—but nothing more than I expected. 
I was confident of her recovery, and her 
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present gratifying condition is simply 
one more testimonial to the skill and 
facilities of our institution. He waved 
his hand impressively, cleared his throat, 
and turned to his desk with an air that 
evidenced the highest degree of satis- 
faction with the asylum in general and 
Doctor Rysdorp in particular. 

Mrs. Felmore had indeed shown great 
improvement. She took an interest in 
her surroundings, was no longer given 
to spells of brooding melancholy, talked 
affably with her attendant, whom she 
had heretofore treated with icy haughti- 
ness, and, whenever she saw Doctor Rys- 
dorp, spoke calmly of her condition and 
expressed the hope that she would soon 
be allowed to return home. With a 
cheerfulness she was far from feeling, 
she carried a conviction of returned 
sanity to physicians and nurses. 

This feigned calmness, this assumed 
hope and confidence, seemed well-nigh 
impossible at times. Yet the very pre- 
tence made her daily more cheerful, and, 
feeling this growing strength, her feeble 
hopes and projects of escape grew to 
bold plans. Never for an instant did 
she lose sight of her one great aim. 
Though determined, she was cautious. 
There would be but one attempt, she 
knew ; if that were unsuccessful, then 
good-by to liberty. 

For the first six months of her incar- 
ceration money had been regularly sent 
to defray expenses, and even to procure 
for her some luxuries. These had long 
since been dropped, however, and in 
the course of the following months the 
fees for her treatment had come more 
and more irregularly. For this reason, 
less interest had been taken recently in 
Mrs. Felmore’s case : she was no longer 
watched with so keen an eye. ‘The 
heads of the institution had decided 
that Mr. Felmore must remit more 
promptly, or else remove his wife from 
the asylum. 

Of late she had been spared the odious 
<= of Judson Stackrider. He, 

1aving learned from another source 
what he had so long desired, had now 
no wish nor reason to interest himself in 
Mrs. Felmore. 

One afternoon a dozen or more pa- 
tients were taken out for their daily 
walk through the grounds. Mrs. Fel- 


more found herself in the rear of the 
little procession, which was looked after 
by two attendants. They walked alon 

quietly enough for a time, when one o 

the women in front suddenly threw up 
her arms, and, with a wild cry, broke 
from the rest and ran screaming across 
the lawn toward the road, followed by 
one of the attendants. Instantly con- 
fusion showed itself among the other 
patients. ‘They scattered, running here 
and there. During the uproar among 
the patients Mrs. Felmore seized the 
chance she saw opened to her and slipped 
out of sight behind one of the ever- 
green trees near by, where low-growing 
branches offered a friendly screen. She 
was near the western boundary of the 
grounds. Defining this boundary, run- 
ning north and south, was a thick, high 
hedge. Waiting afew moments until 
the procession had been got in order 
again and had passed on toward the 
building, she crossed the width of green- 
sward that lay between the trees and 
the hedge. She looked at the latter 
eagerly but doubtfully. The tough, 
strong stalks were thick and hard to 
bend, and there were sharp thorns 
growing at intervals among the bright 
green leaves. Could she pass through 
such anobstruction ? It was, however, 
she remembered, a question of must. 
Moreover, there was no time for doubt; 
every moment was precious. She se- 
lected a place where the hedge was less 
matted and vigorous, and, exerting all 
her strength, parted the strong growth 
of leaf and stem, and squeezed herself 
through the narrow opening. The 
thorns caught at her dress, but she dis- 
entangled them without much damage. 
As the branches closed together again, 
she upraised her white face in gratitude 
to Heaven. 

‘«« Thank God, I am free!” 

She found herself in acorn field. The 
stubble lifted yellow pipes around her. 
At intervals the brown cornstalks stood 
in soldierly ranks, and between them 
great golden pumpkins lay gleaming. 
Creeping along with throbbing heart, 
Mrs. Feimore followed the hedge, hug- 
ging close to its friendly greenness. She 
ran at first, but, her breath giving out, 
she realized that she must husband her 
strength and walked moreslowly, Some. 
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times her heart beat so violently that 
she could scarcely go on, and the appre- 
hension of pursuit seemed to add clogs 
to her feet. 

But the magic words of Guy, Dulcie, 
breathed through her trembling lips, 

ave her fresh courage, new impetus. 
Tehennti, looking back over her shoul- 
der, she found that only the upper story 
of the asylum was visible above the trees. 
She dared to stop one brief moment to 
rest and regain her breath. 

Then she went on, and, after what 
seemed a long time, came to a highway 
running east and west. A few moments’ 
hesitation determined her not to follow 
it, but to press on across the fields and 
take the next road. This she did, trav- 
ersing a field or two, a meadow thick 
with late purple asters and the brown 
heads of dead golden rod ; a bit of tim- 
ber land where she rested a moment, and 
then—the road. Was it safe to take it ? 
she asked herself. But she reflected 
that no one coming along would have 
heard of her escape, and that at the asy- 
lum they would be more likely first to 
search the grounds and the nearest road. 

The gravity of her position, the im- 
minent peril of recapture, seemed in this 
hour of need to beget calmness and cool- 
ness. No trace of terror or misery must 
show on her face; nothing must cause 
suspicion. She stopped for a moment 
to remove from shawl and dress the 
dry leaves and twigs caught in crossing 
the fields. She made sure that her bon- 
net was not awry, nor her hair uncoiled. 
Then once more she ventured on. 

At every sound her heart throbbed 
with terror—the breaking of a twig be- 
neath her feet, the scamper of a squirrel 
across her path, the voice of a cricket 
sounding suddenly its shrill cry, each 
caused her acute pain. At last in the 
distance she caught the sound of horses’ 
feet. To her over-sensitive ears, they 
seemed galloping feet, and vainly she 
cast her eyes to left and right for a hid- 
ing-place. Butonly bare fields stretched 
their levels on either side. Were she 
able to surmount the barbed wire fence 
there was no shelter from prying eyes. 
The sounds came nearer and nearer. It 
seemed to her that she dragged weights 
of iron with every step. Oh, what and 
who was coming? By a supreme effort 


she forced herself to look around. The 
cause of her panic was nothing more than 
a lumbering old farm wagon, drawn by 
two superannuated horses. The wea- 
zened, diminutive old man, bent over on 
the seat, did not appear formidable. 

The team passed, the old farmer star- 
ing at her with frank and unabashed 
curiosity. When he had gone on a few 
feet he straightened himself, drew up the 
horses, and waited until Mrs. Felmore 
was in line with him. She wondered if 
her face betrayed her terror. 

** Don’t ye want to ride ?” he asked, 
in a kindly drawl. ‘‘ We ’pear to be 
goin’ the same way, an’ ef ye like, I'll 
give ye a lift, fer’s I go.” 

‘* Why—yes-s—I believe I would— 
like to ride,” she panted. 

‘** Been to town, I s’pose?” he ques- 
tioned, when she was seated beside him 
and the old horses were jogging on 
again. ‘* Real lively there to-day, wa’n’t 
it? I took in a load of potatoes. 
Sold ’em, first clip, an’ got a good price 
fer’em. But they was wuth it. There’s 
a heap o’ work to potatoes ; there is to 
everythin’. There ain’t nothin’ but 
work ’bout farmin’, an’ come the end 0’ 
the year, what ve got to show fer it? 
There ain’t no money in farmin’, either. 
Big wheat crop this year, but what o’ 
that? Wheat ’way down to sixty cents 
a bushel. Ain’t that a heap o’ money 
to git fer a bushel o’ wheat? Sixty 
cents! The weather’s most gen’ally 
*ginst us, too, ’specially this year. Corn 
totally gone, dried right up on the stalk; 
beans no good, pasture nothin’ at all— 
good land ! sometimes I feel as if *twa’n’t 
no use tospend any more time or money 
tryin’ to live. Folks might as well die 
first’s last, an’ save themselves a heap 0” 
work. Hain’t that so? He—he!” he 
chuckled, and turned his wrinkled vis- 
age upon Mrs. Felmore. 

** Yes,” she assented, ‘‘ you are quite 
right.” 

‘* But then, again,” he proceeded, 
volubly, clucking to the horses, who 
ambled on in utter indifference to his 
urging, ‘‘ we’re here, an’ I s’pose we’ve 
got to stay. I’ve pulled through sev- 
enty years *thout sufferin’ fer food or 
clothin’, an’ I guess I can worry ‘long a 
few years more.” 

There was a short pause. Then, eying 
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her with increased interest, he said, sud- 
denly : 

‘*T wouldn’t wonder if you was one 
of the women folks thet’s moved into 
that farm above mine,” he speculated. 
“* Le’: see—T'arnsley, Townsley—” 

‘* Townsley,” she answered, in des- 
peration. 

“Townsley, is it ? I thought it was 
more like T'arnsley, but I s’pose I didn’t 
ketch it jest right. So you’re Mrs. 
Townsley ? Well, now, I want to know. 
I’m real pleased to make your acquaint- 
ance.” “ He extended his hard, seamed 
hand, and insisted on shaking hers. 
“*My name’s Cubby. ‘There’s jest me 
an’ my wife an’ the hired man. We’re 
jest plain farmers, but we’ll be real glad 
to be neighborly, an’ I hope you’ll like 
it hereabouts.” 

‘Thank you,” said Mrs. Felmore, 
cautiously. ‘‘ It’s a pretty country.” 

“It’s a good country. There ain’t a 
better farmin’ land any place ’round. 
Yes, sir, this is a good section o’ coun- 
try.”” The idea seemed to please him, 
and he lingered over the words lovingly. 

By and by they came in sight of the 
Cubby house. Mr. Cubby pointed it 
out afar, as soon as the shabby, bare 
building could be seen. 

«This is all my land, on this side, up 
fer’s your place. It’s good land—worth 
a hundred dollars an acre—ev’ry cent. 
I dunno if *twould bring that in the 
market,” he admitted, dubiously ; ‘‘meb- 
be I couldn’t git more’n forty, but it’s 
wuth a hundred.” 

‘“‘ Here we be,” said the old farmer, 
stopping presently in front of the en- 
trance to the straw-littered, ill-kept 
yard. ‘‘Sorry I can’t take ye no fur- 
ther, but ye ain’t got much of a piece 
more to go.” 

‘““ No,” said Mrs. I*elmore. 

“‘T’m real glad we got acquainted. 
I hope we can be real neighborly. My 
wife, she ain’t much of a hand fer sas- 
siety, but I reckon we’re most gen’ally 
tickled to see our friends. Whew ! it’s 
dusty. Don’t you want a drink ?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Mrs. Felmore, 
who was suffering from thirst, ‘‘ I do.” 

‘**T’ll drive ye in here an’ ye can go 
right in the settin’ room an’ I'll call 
my wife.” 
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‘* Oh, no,” cried Mrs. Felmore, in ter- 
ror. ‘‘I’m ina hurry. I must go on.” 

The pump fortunately stood near the 
front yard, the owner having followed 
a rule which from time immemorial has 
placed all things in and about a farm- 
house in the most inconvenient spots. A 
battered tin cup crowned the dingy post. 

** Well, as ye like.” He pumped up 
the water and filled the cup, Mrs. Fel- 
more nervously holding it under the 
nozzle. She could scarcely wait for it 
to be filled, and drank hurriedly, fear- 
ful lest any moment Mrs. Cubby might 
appear at the farmhouse door. 

** Thank you,” she said, replacing the 
cup. ‘*I must go on, now. I must 
get home.” 

** Good-by, seein’ ye must hurry on. 
I’d like ny wife to meet you.” 

‘*Good-by,” she said, tremulously. 
‘“‘“Many thanks for your kindness.” 
She walked away, caimly and quickly 
as she could. As she left the yard @ 
woman appeared at the side door. 

*Who’s that ?” she asked, catching 
sight of Mrs. Felmore. 

‘*'That’s Mrs. 'Townsley—Tarnsley— 
whatever it is. Wife o’ the man who 
bought the old Goodyear farm,” and he 
related how he had met her. 

«?Tain’t Mrs. 'Tarnsley ’tall. I seen 
her once. She’s a great, raw-boned 
woman, bigger’n I be, an’ she hain’t got 
no sich bunnet as that.” 

‘*Mebbe it’s some one visiting her— 
or the hired girl, p’raps,” suggested the 
old man. 

His wife gave him a glance of con- 
tempt. 

‘* She don’t keep no help, an’ if *twas 
company, they wouldn’t be goin’ to see 
her in that style. No, sir, Vil bet you 
anythin’ she’s a lunytic.” 

‘©Oh, shoo!” answered her husband, 
scornfully. ‘*I rode most from Fair- 
brook with her, an’ she’s sane as ye be.” 

“Ye can’t tell. Lunytics is cute. 
An’ any fool kin pull the wool over your 
eyes long’s they let ye gabble. She’sa 
lunytic, that’s what she is. Now you 
jest hitch up Topsy an’ drive over to 
the ’sylum, an’ tell ’em.” 

‘* Good gracious!” Mr. Cubby’s jaw 
dropped. ‘A lunytic. I rode most: 


from Fairbrook with a lunytic! ” 


(To be continued.) 
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By G. H. Lees. 


[The following is an absolutely true narrative of actual facts, and was written down from Mr. Lees’ 
dictution, the loss of both his hands, of course, precluding him from writing. 
’ g 


N Christmas morning, 1886, I 
started about ten o’clock from 
Indian Head, Manitoba, Canada, 

with her Majesty’s mail to travel forty 
miles. It was a very cold morning, and 
blowing thirty degrees below zero. I 
had been on my journey about an hour, 
when I began to feel very sieepy, through 
the intense cold, and so got out to walk. 
The storm increased so that [ could not 
see twenty yards before me, but I still 
kept the trail, till something happened 
to the harness. I threw my gloves into 
the sleigh while I put it right, hanging 
the reins on the front board. 

When I went back to get in, the 
yonies bolted, leaving me without gloves. 
| ‘an some distance, when the cold 
seemed to make me faint. I lay down 
an hour before I could recover myself 
sufficiently to start again ; when I did, 
both hands were frozen stiff. 

The blizzard cleared, and when I had 
thawed my eyes (which were frozen up 
with the drifting snow) I could see a 
shanty about a mile off the trail. I 
started to it, but bad luck attended me. 
When I reached it, it was uninhabited, 
and my hands were so frozen that | 


could not movea finger to get in, so sat 
down in a shed to consider what would 
be best to do. 

Feeling perished as my feet began to 
freeze, I was obliged to walk on. I saw 
another place I knew across the prairie, 
about two miles from where I stood, and 
started for it as well as I could get 
along, but still worse luck attended me. 
1 had gone only half my journey when 
the blizzard increased, so that it froze 
my eyes up and nearly choked me. I 
turned my back to the storm and tried 
to retrace my footsteps, but the snow had 
completely swept them out; and I was 
lost, as 1 thought, forever. 

I walked on, both sore and hungry, 
but dared not sleep, knowing it would 
mean death; but could see nothing. 
As night came on the blizzard abated, 
but it was no help to me when darkness 
had setin. Iknewit meant that I must 
walk or die. 

Suffering now with hunger and thirst, 
I ate some snow, but every time I took 
it, ‘it pulled the skin off my lips. I 
walked on until I was completely played 
out, falling down some twenty times, 
sometimes seven or eight feet, and it 
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took me some time to recover myself, 
not being able to use my hands, and 
afraid they would break; my elbows, 
too, began to feel sore, through the frost 
and falls. Once or twice I followed a 
bright star, thinking it might bea light 
in a shanty ; it seemed about on a level 
with the snow. 

I had been walking until about mid- 
night, when I fell down a bank about 
ten feet right into the snow, where I 
thought I should lie and die. I hada 
Scotch collie with me, and 
he curled up close and kept 
me warm. I think I must 
have slept a little time, as 
the dog was howling when 
Iawoke. I was very stiff, 
and struggled more than 
an hour to get up the em- 
bankment. When at the 
top I was on the open plain, 
and my dog was gone. 
The moon was shining and 
I walked on to a wood, 
which sheltered me a little 
from the cold. I wasvery 
hungry now, as I had been 
walking twenty hourswith- 
out food, and, being fam- 
ished, I had to bite the 
snow off the trees, though 
it pulled the skin off my 
lips. 

Then I lay down again 
fora time. Presently my 
dog came back, and I was 
very pleased to see him, 
thinking anything to die 
with was better than being 
alone. He left me again 
in the night ; his feet were 
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At last I got on the prairie again, 
but the blizzard was worse than ever, 
the temperature being now forty degrees 
below zero. Walking on about a mile, 
I came to a haystack. Thinking there 
might be a shanty near, but not finding 
one, I lay down by the side of the stack. 
I should think this would be about seven 
o'clock. 

After lying a little time I thought I 
would go back again to my dog and die 
with him in the wood. I had not gone 











freezing, and he was howl- 
ing with pain; but came 
back again when it was 
getting light, lying down as if dead. 
I got on to a trail, and thought I 
should find some shanty. I left my 
dog, thinking he was dying. The trail 
ended, and now came my trial. I had 
to clamber through the wood where it 
had been burned a few years before by 
the dreaded prairie fire, the trees that 
had fallen and not been burned lying on 
the ground, so that I had to clamber 
over them, often falling and with great 
difficulty getting up. . 


Barking with delight. 


more than three parts of the way before 
he met me, barking with delight. I 
followed him through the wood until 
we came to a steep hill, impossible for 
me to walk up ; but the dog kept trying 
to make me start. I crawled on my 
elbows, as I was now afraid of breaking 
my hands to pieces. ‘They were like 
glass. I had got on nicely for about 
fifty yards, the dog licking my face, 
when I slipped back about twenty yards. 
It must have taken me half an hour to 
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get to the top, but when I got there 
what joy it was to see a shanty and peo- 
ple in it! 

I was helpless after I got into the 
warmth for a little time, but soon knew 
I must try to save my hands and arms. 
The people were very good, helping in 
every way to save them, getting me a 

ail of cold water, in which I held them 
yor twelve hours. ‘The ice came out in 


balls ; but it was of nouse. The good 


BLIZZARD. 


for the doctor that day, as the blizzard 
was so bad. After lying in this state 
for two days he came, but said he could 
do no good to me there, but I must go 
to Qu’Appelle, about twenty miles away. 

My friends drove me to Indian Head, 
but I was very sore, their sleigh not 
being long enough to lie at length in it. 
After this other friends carried me to 
the hotel and fed me, while the rest 
got a wagon and put it on sleighs with 





They wrapped my hands in paraffin rags, 


lady fed me; trying to ease the pain as 
much as she could. My eyes, too, were 
dreadful; she laid cold tea-leaves on 
them, which I believe saved me much 
ain. 
‘ They removed my boots and socks as 
quickly as they could, and cut the feet 
to let the blood out. After I had been 
lying with my hands in the water so long 
they took me and laid me on the bed near 
the stove, and wrapped my hands in 
paraffin rags. ‘They could not send 


a spring mattress and rugs, and started 
me on my journey again. 

I went on comfortably for the next 
ten miles, when I arrived at the Leeland 
Hotel, where six men carried me up- 
stairs on a blanket. I lay here seven 
days, Doctor Edwards and the manager 
of the hotel doing all they could for me. 
The students from the college used to 
come and sit up with me. Doctor Ed- 
wards told me I must have both hands 
taken off, if not one foot, so I thought 
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it best to go to the General Hospital, 
Winnipeg. 

I started on January 3d, at half-past 
three o’clock in the morning, arriving 
at Winnipeg at half-past six o’clock at 
night, being taken from the station in a 
fly, and admitted about seven o’clock. 
After having a nice warm bath, I was 
put to bed, receiving every attention. 
I had as many as eight doctors to see 
me, but they gave up my hands as hope- 
less. On the 23d of January they took 
them both off, about two inches above 
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name was Tom Collett; he put me on 
the train Sunday night, and I arrived 
at Quebec on Wednesday night, late. 
I stayed with French people at the ho- 
tel and found it very comfortable. 

In the morning I went on to the Allan 
Liner Sardinian, and we left Quebec 
about twelve o’clock a.m. I had an 
intermediate ticket: it was quite as 
good as first-class. The captain sent a 
sailor to look after me ; he dressed, fed, 
and attended to me in every way he 
possibly could. We had a good voyage, 





A sailor attended to me. 


my wrists. I was in bed eleven weeks 
and Nurse Reynolds attended me and 
dressed my arms all the time. 

I left Winnipeg on April 1st, going 
West to some friends until strong 
enough to return home. My fare was 
paid to Liverpool, and I started the 3d 
of June, stopping to see the nurse on 
Sunday, when I met an old mate who 
was in the hospital all the time with me 
to have his big toe taken off. He fed 
me, sleeping with me to dressme. His 


arriving at Liverpool on the Saturday 
before Jubilee Day, but too late to send 
a telegram home. The sailor saw me 
on the train at Liverpool at eleven 
o’clock at night, and I reached London 
about four o’clock next morning, where, 
a policeman showing me a waiting-room, 
I slept until seven o’clock, after which 
I had refreshment, leaving King’s Cross 
at once, aud reaching home at eleven 
o’clock, having been away from Eng- 
and one year and a half. 
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BANK of golden clouds 
resting on the horizon 
made her thankful that 
it was her lot to live 
among the every-day 
beauties of the Country. 
She often had wondered 
how, perchance, she could 
forego to watch the quiet sum- 
mer afternoons pass away into 
the dusk and evening and _ peaceful 
starry night; and she pitied the poor 
misguided people who chose to live on 
avenues bordered with blocks of soulless 
brick or monumental stone instead of 
on streets lined with spreading elms, 
which now and then allow a vista of 
sparkling waters or the bluish distant 
hills. 

A natural, untutored affection for 
these wholesome treasures was hers. 
She gloried in seeing the sunset, not 
because she had heard others describe 
the enchantments of the hour, but be- 
cause the soft, mellow light appealed to 
her. 

So she sat alone and gazed in perfect 
enjoyment of what she saw, until the 
broad valley was overshadowed, and 
then the sun sunk away and the hills 
began to grow dark. Peace was lord of 
all again, and a calm stillness filled the 
air. 

She aroused herself, and, careless of 
the transient wonders of the evening, 

quickly walked home to the prosaic 
duties of household life, which so soon 
shut out completely the beauties of the 
scenes she had passed through. 

As the days went by, a man of ar- 
tistic feeling came to her father’s house ; 
a man from the City, who likewise ap- 
preciated a country life; a man of 
thoughtful countenance and the earnest 
manner that tells of deeplearning. He, 
too, rejoiced in the freedom of the green 
fields and looked at the sunset, and he 
felt the full meaning of it. The girl at 
his side was astonished to see him look 
at the flowers so tenderly, and listened 






with surprised interest while he pointed 
out their structure and told how they 
lived their lives from seed to seed again. 
He told her how the birds she knew so 
well were related one to another, and 
pointed out beauties of coloring she had 
never seen before. ‘The ordinary field 
stones were transformed into store- 
houses of great value, and the clouds, 
even, were called by name. And in the 
evening the learned man analyzed the 
lights of the sky from the zenith to the 
disappearing sun itself. Reasons for 
conditions in nature began to appear, 
and a new train of ideas was brought 
up to delight the bewildered girl. 

The days of the visitor at her father’s 
house passed all too soon, but he left be- 
hind him a new world for the girl to 
live in. The wisdom of the City had 
changed her crude delight in the things 
about her into an ever-increasing desire 
tolearn what each meant. She nolonger 
saw only fields of flowers and indefi- 
nite varieties of birds in the trees, and a 
mass of color in the sky, but now she 
saw where the single flower grew, and 
picked out aspecial bird from the flock, 
and noted the pale blue in the sky. 
And the more she noticed the more she 
felt the lack of her own understanding, 
until at length even she longed to im- 
prison herself within the wails of the 
Great City, where all learning seemed to 
find its natural retreat, where the mas- 
ters met to give to one another each his 
best thoughts, and so help to increase 
the knowledge of the whole. She learned 
more, for before long she understood 
that where intelligence has conquered 
ignorance, there beauty of surroundings 
and charm of manners are to be found. 

But she often asked herself why she 
had so changed her way of living. She 
had been perfectly happy at her father’s 
house ; now she was uneasy, and striving 
for what seemed alw ays to be just ahe: id. 
Once she asked her question of the 
learned man, and he looked downcast 
and sorrowful, but could not answer. 
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FAIR WOMEN. 


DREAM of 
Fair Wo- 
men! <A 
convention 
of beautiful 
and famous 
women, of 
famous and 
beautiful 
portraits. 
Such was 
the nature 
of the Loan Exhibition of Portraits of 
Women, held at the Academy of Design, 
in New York City, in 
November of this year, 
for the benefit of a char- 
ity. The prototypes of 
the paintings were in 
many case: present, but 
the range of the exhi- 
bition, which ineluded 
some eight hundred and 
more pictures, all of 
women, none of chil- 
dren, was not confined 
to the beauties of the 
present day. 

Women and woman’s 
beauty have always been 
the theme of the poet 
and the artist painter. 
The one expresses and 
idealizes our higher and 
better thoughts, while 
the other, inspired by 
the same exalted feel- 
ing, puts on canvas with 
his brush the story of a whole life, it 
may be, that all may read and enjoy. 

So this collection of the portraits of 
fair women is the artistic expression of 
the life and growth of our higher and 
better selves, because it is a delinea- 
tion of the true life and character of 
mothers, wives, and sisters. And _ it 
speaks to us, appeals to us, as nothing 
else can, of the purity, affection, and 
watchfulness of those who make our 
American homes the best. 

In the north gallery of the Academy 





was a choice collection of old masters, 
chiefly of the Knglish school, all owned 
in this country. ‘Their value, aside 
from their worth as old masters. was 
enhaneed by the opportunity they af- 
forded for comparisons with the wom- 
en of our own day. Such great artists 
were represented as Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, possibly the greatest portrait painter 
of England, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
William Beecher,Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and Sir Peter Lely, all knighted for 
their artistic achievements. 

There were also many examples of 





Mrs, Charies de Kay. 


our own old masters—how strange that 
sounds !—such as Gilbert Stuart, 
Thomas Sully, and Rembrandt Peale, 
who have handed down to posterity the 
faces of their most lovely and gifted 
women. 

Of the pictures by the old masters 
by far the greatest were two by Sir 
Peter Lely, who sueceeded Van Dyck 
us court painter and was knighted by 
Charles II. They are both of Nell 
Gwynn. The firstis a large two-thirds 
figure, evidently painted in her younger 
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days, and is full 
of color and feel- 
ing, but the pict- 
ure We repro- 
duce was painted 
when she was in 
all her womanly 
prime, and has all 
the grace and 
bearing of a 
queen, [tis pure 
and clear in tone, 
the hair a oorich 
auburn,  border- 
ing on the red, 
and the flesh tints 
are much cooler 
than any other of 
Sir Peter Lely’s 
we have seen, but 
thes are pearly 
wnd bright, and 
the lips, beauti- 


fully pa | nt ead, Mrs. Hopkins and Mrs. Miller. 


add much sweet- 

ness to the picture. The eyes are 
something to remember, and are de- 
scribed by the poet, who said that he, 
**_on animated canvas stole the sleepy 
eye that spoke the melting soul.” The 
pose is dignified, and altogether it is a 
charming picture, and as a type of that 
epoch is by far the best in the exhibition. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer Kennedy. 








One of the 
daintiest and 
brightest por- 
traits is the one 
of Miss de Wolf, 
loaned by herself, 
painted by that 
clever artist, Mr. 
Eliot Gregory. 
The figure is 
unique in concep- 
tion, being posed 
in an oval win- 
dow and dressed 
fora drive or 
walk ; the salmon 
pink jacket is a 
delightful har- 
mony against the 
blue of the back- 
ground 3; the atti- 
tude is very grace- 
ful, and the ex- 
pression very 
winsome. The 
olive greenish tint of the stonework of 
the window gives a splendid setting to 
this charmingly painted picture that so 
well represents the young American 
woman of to-day. 

The artist, Mr. Eliot Gregory, is a 
native of New York, but studied in 
Paris, and is brave and capable enough 
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Mrs. F. D. Millet.—-By John S, 
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to follow his own artistic taste rather 
than be guided by any particular 
school. 

That brilliant artist, Mr. John L. 
Sargent, is represented by nine pictures 
cf prominent women. One of the most 
simple in treatment and in tone color 
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pose is graceful and easy, the expression 
happy and natural, and this artist has 
the faculty of doing so much with a few 
strokes of the brush that he gives this 
picture a sketchy and unlabored look. 
The nearly full-length and life-sized 
portrait of Mrs. 8. J. Colgate, by the 
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Misses Maud and Constance Rives 


is the portrait of Mrs. F. D. Millet, 
wife of the clever and versatile artist, 
F. D. Millet, well known and appreci- 
ated abroad and at home. 

The treatment of this picture is very 
pleasant, and harmonious, although 
strong and vigorously handled. The 


great French painter, Francois Edouard 
Bertier, is the perfection in style and 
finish, and rivals the old masters in rich- 
ness of the color and in transparency 
of the shadows, while the flesh is very 
finely painted. The pose is most grace- 
ful, and the dress a soft ¢ reamy white, 
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Miss Helen 


with a yellowish lace trimming, Grecian 
in its simplicity, while the richness of 
the brownish background lends much to 
the pictureasa whole. Altogether, this 
portrait is very fascinating, and attracts 
One again and again. Without doubt 
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King.—By Barry. 


it is one of the best examples of this 
artist’s work that we have had the 
pleasure of seeing. 

Mr. George C. Munzig’s portrait of 
Mrs. Elisha Dyer is an oval half-length 
figure, painted with a landscape back- 














Miss Margaret Ciarkson. 


ground, after the style of the old 
English school, and while exquisitely 
rendered, is quite secondary to the 
charmingly posed figure of this thor- 
oughly typical American woman, The 
dress is particularly attractive, and is 
one of those indescribable shades of green 
that only an artist can know of. The 
work is carefully and well done, while 
the flesh tints leave nothing to criticise. 

One of the brightest of the young 
ladies’ portraits is that of Miss Helen 
King, painted by Gerrard Barry. 

It isa cheerful picture, easy as to pose, 
and the expression is very captivating. 
The lighting is admirable, and the flesh 
tints are simply exquisite. The dress, 
a grayish-blue satin with an abundance 
of soft creamy lace, is elaborately 
painted, the background neutral. The 
result is a very harmonious picture. 

An entirely different picture is a 
‘Primrose Dame,” a portrait of Lady 
Randolph Churchill, formerly Miss Je- 
rome of New York. It is a glow of 
color, but not pleasant as to expression. 
The landscape, however, is beautifully 
painted. Lady Randolph is passing 
through the woods, with her gathered 
primroses in her dress, which she holds 
up, and should have been a pleasant task. 
But the expression does not show it. On 
the contrary, it is cold and almost sad, 
but the portrait has many merits, and 
like all of Edwin Long’s works shows 
great breadth and color. 


WOMEN. 


These few portraits, selected from 
the hundreds which were loaned, will 
perhaps give an idea of the beauty and 
value of the exhibition. Some of the 
pictures of young ladies, of which there 
were only a few, deserve mention. 

The portrait of Miss Ethel Stokes, 
by Eldis Roberts, is a two-thirds fig- 
ure in pastel, delightful in color and 
beautifully posed. That of Miss God- 
dard, now Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, by 
Edward Ilughes, was one of the best 
shown. A group of three daughters of 
Sir Roderick Cameron, by George Ed- 
gar Ilicks, is delightfully posed, rich 
in color, and with a landscape back- 
ground, 

One of the most attractive paintings 
in the hall was that of Mrs. James H. 
Beekman, by Joseph Coomus, and cer- 
tainly the one which was the largest and 
most elaborately worked out was that 
of Mrs. Ferdinand Bloomenthal, by 
the great Munkaesy. 

A point in connection with this no- 
table exhibit most gratifying to the 
thousands who attended it was that the 
works of the American artists were on 
the whole to be preferred to those of 
their contemporaries in other lands, 
Whether this is because, as some say, it 
was a comparison between the best of 
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Mrs. S. J. Coigate —By F.E Bertier 
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American work and only an average dis- 
play of that of foreigners; or, as others 
say, because the character and feeling 
of an American is best portrayed by an 
American, and those of any land by the 


FROM A CARBON REPRODUCTION BY J. L. BREESE, 


Mis, Elisha Dyer 


artists of that Jand; or, as most pre- 
ferred to believe, because our portrait 
painters are pre-eminent, is a question 
upon which there cannot be general 
agreement. Sargent. who was repre- 
sented by nine examples, must be con- 


sidered as making the greatest impres- 
sion. 

Chase, and Hunt, and Cox, and a 
long list of artists were represented, and 
among them the very best work that 





By Geo. C. Munzig 


has been done here was got together. 
From the standpoint of the art-lover, 
or from that of the lover of beauty 
in women, the affair was a rich treat. 
Monotony ina gathering of such works 
is hardly possible. A dozen different 
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Mrs Gov. G. P. Wetmore 


painters could make a dozen different 
portraits of the same 
subject, each a true rep- 
resentation of the sub- 
ject, perhaps, but each 
conveying a distinct 
phase of character or a 
distinct impression on 
the eye. In the North 
Gallery of the Academy 
were the older paintings, 
and the similarity of 
treatment in these was 
strongly brought out 
by the admirable diver- 
sity among the modern 
works in the big South 
Gallery. 

The charm and mel- 
lowness of age hangs 
about the canvases of the masters 
of the old Italian and Spanish and Duteh 
and English schools, but throw this 
aside and we can see that a remarkable 
difference still remains in the pose and 
background effects. In the older works 
each subject poses, and beyond a little 
filling of harmonious background, there 
is no attempt at effeet from accessories. 
The galleries of recent works gives at 
first glance less of an effect of portraits 
than the North Gallery. The figure 1s 
in varving degrees of importance. In 
many, perhaps in the best, it is the figure 
which catehes and holds the eye to as 
great an extent as in the compositions 
of the old masters, but in a very large 
number of them there is something more 





than a portrait effect. They are pict- 
ures in which the figure or figures 
are less conspicuous and more inciden- 
tal. The result is that many of these are 
notable as landscapes—for their land- 
scapes or for their color schemes or for 
their composition at the same time that 
they are portraits. The tendency 
towards such an amplification is one of 
the points inevitably raised by the guth- 
ering together of such a number of art 
works as these. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the women 
of to-day and the artist of to-day 
hoid their own. The faces of our 
own people in our own times are the 
ones which we look at with the most in- 
terest, and it seems that their own 
countrymen are most successful in por- 
traying them with the proper feeling. 
The chance to see the 
counterfeit present- 
ments of the most beau- 
tiful and refined of the 
century, even to see the 
leaders of society at the 
end of the century, 
when they permitted a 
direct comparison be- 
tween thé original and 
the copy, is a rare one, 
in fact, one unprece- 
dented here. No won- 
derthat St. John’s Guild 
and the Orthopedic 
Hospital reaped a rich 
harvest from the pro- 
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Miss Elsie de Wolfe 


A distinct feature of the November 
exhibition of Portraits of Women was 
furnished by the miniatures. Mr. Peter 
Marié, of New York City, loaned his 
superb private collection of these gems, 
one of the best and largest in the United 
States, and it is by the courtesy of this 
enthusiast and authority on the subject 
that the examples in this article are re- 
produced, 


Mr. Marié’s collection comprises one 


By El'ot Gre gory. 


hundred and sixty-three portraits, of 
which the twenty-four here presented 
will give a good idea. The first twelve 
which he had painted were exhibited in 
Paris, where they were greatly admired, 
and Mr. Marié relates with pleasure 
how he was highly complimented upon 
his taste in the choice of his country. 
women. The artists were Mr. Paillet 
and Mrs. Behenna. 

Italy is the birthplace of the art of 
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miniature painting. The illumination 
of manuscripts was the forerunner of 
this phase of artistic effort, and Mr. 
Marié includes in his collection many 
interesting old missals, splendidly illu- 
minated, on the finest of vellum. The 
subjects are chiefly religious, but among 
the specimens are many beautiful pieces 
of floral decoration, dainty in design and 
execution. 

Gradually small copies of celebrated 
paintings came to be in demand, and 
during the eighth and ninth centuries 
the school of miniature painting was an 
important one, in which great skill was 
displayed. Godemann was the foremost 
miniaturist of the tenth century, and 
the benedictional of the chaplain of the 
Bishop of Winchester, afterwards Abbot 
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of Thornley, ornamented by him with 
thirty-four exquisite miniatures, is now 
in the possession of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

After the revival of the art the monks 
became skilled in it. Nothing could 
be more congenial to them, in the in- 
tervals between their religious duties, 
than illustrating their sacred books with 
stories from the Scriptures, or orna- 
menting their books of classical study, 
such as Virgil, with beautiful minia- 
tures. 

The art was early introduced into 
England. Holbein, chief painter to 
Henry VIII... made most exquisite min- 
iatures of the beauties of the court. 
Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver rose 
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to eminence in the next half-century, 
and were employed by Queen Elizabeth 
and the ladies of her court, while Peter 
Oliver, the son of Isaac, and Samuel 
Cooper carried the art to a high devel- 
opment in the reign of Charles I. The 
last named had Cromwell and Milton 
for sitters, and his works were noted 
for their breadth of manner, which 
he caught from Van Dyck. In our own 
country, Gilbert Stuart and Suliy were 
considered masters of the art. 

It has, however, a comparatively mea- 
gre representation in the United States. 
One was recently exhibited at Tiffany’s, 
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Lady Randolph Churchill.—By Edwin Long. 
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in New York, a 
portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 
which is highly 
prized as an heir- 
loom in the Seton 
family. It is now 
owned by Mr. Rob- 
ert Seton, a rector 
in New Jersey, but 
on account of its 
great value it has 
never been re- 
moved from its 
case, and the artist 
is not known. It 
is supposed to 
have been painted 
about L577 and 
presented by Mary 
sae to one Da- 
vid Seton, a true adherent of hers. 
The initials in the illuminated vol- 
umes were originally put in in red lead, 
or mininm, from which came the Latin 
verb miniare ; and when the small pict- 
ures were introduced they were styled 
miniatura, whence the English word, 
The early miniatures were on vellum, 
done in body colors, but ivory was soon 
substituted, as it was less affected by 
dampness and had a better tone of color. 
This branch of painting requires more 
ingenuity and patience than the ordi- 
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nary, but the ma- 
terials are easier to 
use, and are less 
likely to produce, 
in unskilful hands, 
discordant or un- 
pleasant effects. 

The picture is 
first faintly and 
# most delicately out- 
i lined with a sable 
hair pencil. Neu- 
tral tints of cobalt 
and burnt sienna 
are used, and the 
features wrought 
out. The flesh tints 
are gradually intro- 
duced, while the 
drapery and back- 
ground are freely 
washed in. Finally the whole work is 
brought out by ** hatching ”"—that is, 
painting in with lines, or strokes. 
(Great attention and care are demanded 
here, for the finishing up of the dimin- 
utive portraits is of the utmost impor- 
tance. The whole work is a delight- 
ful and 1. teresting one, requiring great 
delicaey 0. workmanship. 

Many of .he old miniaturo-painters 
worked with oil colors on small plates 
ofcopper or silver. Afterivory was sub- 
stituted for vellum, transparent colors 
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were employed on faces, hands, and other 
delicate portions of the picture, the 
opaque colors being used only in dra- 
peries and the like; but during the pres- 
ent century, in which the art has been 


FROM A CARBON REPRODUCTION. 


brought to the highest excellence, the 
practice has been to execute the entire 
work, with the exception of the high 
lights, in white drapery, with transpar- 
ent colors. 


During all the vears when it flour, 
ished it held the place now occupied, 
in a way, by photographic portraiture, 


and it therefore received a severe set- 


back upon the introduction of daguer- 
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Nell Gwynn.—By Sir Peter Lely. 


rotypes, and all the mechanical processes 
in this line, down to silver and carbon 
prints. Miniatures are becoming curi- 
osities in the ordinary life of to-day, so 
that although we still have good artists 
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in this country and in France, in this 
field, Mr. Marié’s collection will become 
more and more difficult to rival. 

The number of collectors in this 
country is small, but the hobby is a de- 
lightful one in whieh to indulge. The 
art is one to be encouraged. Artistic 
treatment with the camera is rapidly 
progressing, but no method of photog- 
raphy can replace fully the work of the 
miniaturist, nor allow the same scope 
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Mrs Francis Bacon. 


for the maker of portraits. While the 
field of miniature painting is restricted 
in comparison to that of portraiture, on 
the scale we are most accustomed to, it 
is still a field of pure art, removed 
from any which calls in play lenses and 
ground glass and hyposulphites. Pho- 
tography has been a great boon, but it 
is to be regretted that.among its results 
has been the decline of so fascinating 
and important an art. 





Miss Florence Griswold 
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HOW TO DRESS N THE 
MORNING. 


that wrappers were not to be worn 

save in the exclusion of one’s bed- 
room, and in their place are worn skirt 
and jacket, or handsome teagown. The 
skirt and jacket are far nicer for morn- 
ing wear than was ever the wrapper, 
and can be made to be every whit as 
comfortable. There is no time, no 
place, where a woman should look so 
neat and trim as at: her own breakfast 
table, and the woman who can do so 
in a wrapper is not often seen. 

For these morning dresses expensive 
materials are not necessary. <A good 
effect can be secured with cashmere, 
serge, flannel, or any of the novelties, 
or the skirt of some gown that has lost 
its freshness can be sponged and turned, 
and a jacket of corresponding color can 
be made to wear with it. Practical 
housekeepers say that a dress that is in 
any way long is not suitable for a house 
dress, but this can be disputed. ‘There 
is no reason why a skirt cannot be lifted 
when there is dirt or dust to be walked 
over, and a little train is so much more 
graceful and becoming on every costume 
to be worn in the house, that it is much 
better to cut the skirt rather long. The 
fulness of the skirt should all be in 
the back, gathered into a narrow space. 
The waist or jacket should be from 
thirty to thirty-four inches long, cut to 
be very full in the back and with full 
sleeves. No bones are necessary in this 


si: fiat went forth some time ago 





jacket, but it must be carefully cut and 
fitted in order to look smart. 

The trimming is only on the waist, 
and must consist of lace and ribbon; 
the lace arranged around the neck in a 
turn-over collar, and down the front in 
double jabots to the bottom of the 
jacket. From the side seams should 
come satin ribbons of two-inch width, 
which must tie at the waist-line in a bow 
and ends. A ribbon stock collar, or 
long ends of ribbon at the throat to tie 
in a bow, finishes the neck effectively. 

There are many inexpensive laces 
now sold, any of which are suitable for 
this — and while, of course, white 
lace soils quickly, it is easily replaced 
and still more easily taken off, washed, 
or cleaned, and then put back again. 
Black lace may be used instead of white, 
but it is not so fresh-looking, and when 
it gets dusty and mussy quite spoils the 
appearance of the gown. 

For wear in one’s bedroom the eider- 
down wrappers are the best. hey are 
very soft and warm, and while they are 
easily soiled, they are as easily cleaned. 
Flannelette, a material of part wool and 
part cotton, also makes a capital wrap- 
per. It is not so Warm nor heavy as the 
eiderdown, and on that account many 
women prefer it. 

The wrappers made out of blankets 
are always fashionable, but need to be 
carefully made, and are apt to be bulky 
and heavy unless an expensive grade of 
blanket is bought. 

For those who can afford to gratify 
expensive tastes there is nothing more 
satisfactory than a silk wrapper, and 
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nothing more artistically picturesque 
in the way of feminine attire is there 
than these dainty garments of silk lined 
throughout with a thinner silk and 
trimmed with yards and yards of hand- 
some lace. But even made of these ex- 
pensive materials such gowns cannot be 
worn with propriety excepting in one’s 
bedroom. 

The teagown is a modern inyention, 
and is really a house gown, or princess 
gown. It should be made long, the 
back all in one piece, seamed, of course. 





Fig A. For description, see page 679. 


The front or fronts open to show an 
inner skirt and waist also all in one. 
These teagowns are made of any and 
every sort and kind of material: camel’s- 
hair, cashmere, silk, brocade, and even 
of plush. They are trimmed with em- 
broideries, laces, and ribbons, and the 
dressmakers exercise their ingenuity in 
devising new combinations of colors and 
materials for these gowns, which are so 
essentially feminine in all their appoint- 
ments. Old evening gowns can _ be 
utilized in making up teagowns, and a 
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few yards of inexpensive goods can be 
combined with an old silk gown to 
produce a most satisfactory result. It 
seems almost unnecessary to add that 
these gowns are never suitable for wear 
in the evening, and excepting at after- 
noon tea, if one is a guest at some 
country house, should be kept for one’s 
own home. 

Breakfast jackets and caps, such as 
were in fashion twenty years ago, can be 
included in this category of house 
gowns, and it is quite admissible to wear 
a jacket of entirely different color and 
material from the skirt. In a morning 
costume of jacket trimmed with jabots 
of lace, and small lace cap with tiny 
bow of the same color, a middle-aged 
woman makes as delightful a picture as 
could be imagined as she sits behind 
her tray with coffee-pot, urn, pitcher, 
etc. <A great deal is written and said 
about it being the fashion to breakfast 
in bed, but, after all, the majority of 
households in America still have break- 
fast served in the dining-room, and the 
various members of the family are ex- 
pected to be present. 

Pretty shoes and stockings are neces- 
sary concomitants of every thorough toi- 
lette, but seem particularly indispensa- 
ble to a morning costume. ‘The fashion 
of wearing old shoes down at the heel 
and loose, ill-fitting slippers in the house 
has ruined more well-shaped feet than 
tight boots have ever done. The suéde 
slippers are comfortable and very dura- 
ble, and there is a grade of slipper of 
combined black suéde and patent leather 
with big jet buckle on the instep that 
looks always smart, is not expensive, and 
best ofall keeps the foot in shape. Black 
slippers or ties are in the end the cheapest 
of course, as they can be worn with every 
colored gown, but red ties and slippers 
with red silk stockings are extremely 
effective. 

Stockings do not need to be of silk. 
They can be bought of cotton and lisle 
thread, are very cheap, and look almost 
as well as the silk, and of good shape. 

A foot prettily dressed with stocking 
and slipper to correspond adds greatly 
to any woman’s appearance. Slippers 
are not always good for the feet, and 
a well-shaped low shoe or tie is better 
for some people to wear. The lightest 














Fig. B. For description, see page 679, 
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weight should, of course, be worn for 
house shoes, and suéde or French kid with 
patent leather vamp or tip are the most 
desirable. Strapped slippers are a sort 
of compromise between shoes and slip- 
pers, and some women wear them alto- 
gether, contending there is no trouble 
then with the looseness about the heel 























Fig. C. For description, see page 679. 


which is so trying and common to most 
ready-made slippers. <A single strap over 
the instep with satin rosette and buckle 
looks well, but utterly destroys the curve 
of the foot, so that as usual the artistic 
and useful come into collision. 

Smooth glossy hair, simply arranged, 
is most suitable for the morning. No 


self-respecting woman would ever make 
her appearance with hair in curl papers, 
but even women who pride themselves 
upon always looking neat and trim are 
not so thoughtful as they might be of 
the way they arrange their hair in the 
morning. Elaborate coiffures are as 
much out of place as curl papers, but 
the hair should be as carefully arranged 
as possible, and in some becoming fash- 
ion. The morning light is trying to 
every woman once past the freshness of 
youth, and she should therefore be 
doubly careful that skin and hair 
should be most thoroughly attended to. 
False hair is so little worn now (al- 
though, alas! rumors are coming from 
the other side that chignons, and even 
waterfalls, will soon be worn again), 
and the simple style is all the rage, so 
there need be no marked change in the 
usual mode of dressing one’s hair— 
merely an added neatness and trimness. 
No jewelry for morning wear—this isa 
sine qua non—a simple breastpin at the 
throat is all that is allowed, and a mul- 


Ww titude of rings and braceletsis not to be 
Y 


thought of. Quiet simplicity and 
neatness are the two principal rules 
for a morning toilette. 


FASHIONS FOR WINTER 
WEAR. 


Now that the Horse Show is over 
and the opera season begun, fashions 
for the Winter may be said to be fairly 
established. That they are exagger- 
ated as to size of sleeves and revers, 
that they are sometimes grotesque, and 
certain to be very short-lived, is beyond 
a doubt; but they are also picturesque 
and becoming to youthful, graceful fig- 
ures, and capable of adaptation to the 
elderly and middle-aged. The univer- 
sal reign of what dressmakers call ‘ re- 
veers” and tailors ‘‘lappels” is the 
most prominent feature of home and 
street costumes ; and that they are not 
becoming to stout figures must be ap- 
parent to all. There are modifications 
of them, it is true, which the autucrats 
of the showrooms recommend to the 
elderlies. These taper down to the 
waist-line, thus reducing the unnatural 
width of the shoulders, but ‘‘ reveers,” 
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Fig. D. For description, see page 679, Fig E& 
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either pointed, square or tapering, every 
woman who has a gown made by a fash- 
ionable dressmaker is forced to accept. 
They form the chief trimming of the 
waist, are made of satin, moiré,or velvet, 
according to the wearer’s taste, and their 
sharp points on the shoulders frequent- 
ly project beyond the enormous puffs 
that form the sleeves. <A flat, square 
sailor collar at the back establishes a 
kind of uniformity with the front of 





Fig. F. For description, see page 680. 


the waist and does not interfere with 
the straight standing collar that rises 
above it. Sometimes an ornamental 
collar or stock of plaited chiffon is worn 
around the throat with a bow in front 
and a rhinestone, paste, or jet buckle. 
These give a smart look to a very plain 
gown. Of late a perpendicular bow of 
ribbon with an up and down buckle is 
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placed at the back of the neck, and 
makes a nice finish to the throat-gear. 

_ Coats for Winter wearare about half 
length, and of course the most sumptu- 
ous are of sable, astrakhan, and Persian 
lamb. Sealskin, for the moment, is 
rather out of favor. Where the costly 
furs are not used, the coat is made of 
cloth to correspond with the skirt, and 
has collar and trimming of fur. A very 
beautiful costume just received from 
Paris by a lady prominent in the great 
world is of silver-gray cloth, for skirt, 
waist, and coat. The skirt measures at 
least six yards at the bottom, and being 
quite flat over the hips, the box plaits 
just above the knee which form the ful- 
ness are placed very close together. 
The waist, which is not to be worn un- 
der the coat, but only when the outer 
garment is not required, is also of gray 
cloth, with velvet sleeves and revers, 
and a rather elaborate ornamentation 
of jet. ‘The coat, which fits like a glove, 
is the most attractive garment of the 
three, as it is made double-breasted, 
with lapels, collar, and cuffs of the rich- 
est chinchilla fur. 

Eton jackets seem to be as popular 
for Winter as they were for Summer 
wear. They are made in astrakhan, 
Russian sable, and Persian lamb, and 
sometimes when a lady has a half-worn 
sealskin, a little out of date, it can be 
cut over into an Eton jacket and made 
very smart with sleeves, collar, and deep 
revers of astrakhan. Colored velvets 
are also much used for these boyish gar- 
ments, with, of course, collars, cuffs, and 
trimmings of fur. One has been made 
recently of green velvet for Miss Kitty 
Cameron with sleeves and trimming of 
Hudson Bay sable, while her sister’s is 
of crimson velvet with chinchilla collar, 
cuffs, and lapels. Muffs to correspond 
are of course indispensable, but fur has 
not yet been introduced into the trim- 
ming of hats and bonnets. 

Wings are the favorite ornament of 
the large black hats now so much worn, 
and they are so arranged as to show the 
tips one behind the other to the number 
sometimes of eight or ten. 

Flowers which bloom in the Spring 
disappear with the first snow except for 
theatre bonnets, and even then, ostrich 
tips and ribbons have the preference. 
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Fig. G. For description, see page 680, 
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For sleighing, skating, bicycling, and 
golf-playing, turbans and toques made 
of astrakhan, sealskin, or velvet will be 
most in request. Indeed, for those 
whose interest in outdoor sports never 
flags and who still keep up the endless 
circuit of social life in town, at least half 
a dozen complete out-of-door costumes 
are necessary. 

Astrakhan coats, by the way, abound- 
ed at the Horse Show for morning wear, 
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Fig. H. For description, see page 680. 


and, like everything else this year, were 
a curious combination of usefulness 
and dressiness. Many of them were 
made in the style of a French courtier’s 
coat in the days of the great Louis— 
that is, with long white satin vests, and 
huge jabots of lace, with linings of 
yellow or maroon satin. Therefore, un- 
less the vests are reversible or can be 
changed at pleasure to suit the temper- 
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ature and the occasion, the warmth and 
comfort of the fur sleeves and back is 
entirely thrown away. Black has been 
more worn than colors at the Horse 
Show, although many exquisite cos- 
tumes in purple were seen. Mrs. Al- 
bert Stevens wears, for her every-day 
walking dress, a purple cloth gown with 
long coat and toque to correspond. 
Mrs. Chatfield Taylor of Chicago wore 
a charming purple silk bodice on one 
occasion at Madison Square Garden, 
with collar of white lace and strips of 
white lace down the back. Thus, fab- 
rics and materials are mixed in what 
twelve months ago would have been 
thought a most incongruous fashion, 
while colors are generally uniform, and 
glaring contrasts of tints avoided. 

Dinner and ball gowns have not yet 
appeared in - blic, and only those who 
/ have been allowed to peep into French 
trunks where, with sheet upon sheet 
of tissue paper in every fold, the beau- 
tiful creations repose, have any idea 
of what they are going to be. One that 
was brought over for a married lady, to 
be worn either at dinner or a dance, is of 
pale green satin, with a trained skirt 
absolutely plain, and a low waist with 
square berthas of white Brussels lace 
and sleeves of enormous size of the same 
beautiful fabric. A bunch of red car- 
nations nestles among the folds of the 
lace on the left shoulder. 

Another very effective frock for a 
young, slight figure is of blue brocade, 
with a belt waist cut low, over a blouse 
and sleeves of white beaded lace. The 
yoke and waist are outlined with jet, 
studded with large turquoises. Em- 
broideriesin beads, seed pearls, and even 
spangles are very fashionable, and in 
many cases the front of a ball dress glit- 
ters with tinsel trimmings. These are 
not worn, however, by ladies who make 
a noticeable display of jewels. Plain vel- 
vet or satin form the only suitable back- 
ground for diamonds and other precious 
stones. 

A noticeable Parisian frock recent] 
imported for a débutante, and which 
will be seen at the first Patriarchs’ ball, 
is of white silk mixed with embroidered 
whitecrape, with knots of rose-colored 
ribbon caught in among a profusion of, 
white laces and chiffon. 
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At the beginning of the season there 
is always a little anxiety about the ar- 
rangement of the hair, although it varies 
less from year to year than any other 
vart of a lady’s toilet. At present the 
Fatest fashion is forcombs. Sometimes 
as many as four are worn at the same 
time, all of the pale tortoise shell, which 
look as well in golden as in dark hair. 
The front hair is parted in the middle, 
then divided, and the upper part puffed 
back over the comb, showing only the 
top close to the part. The fringe is 
also parted and combed down, but the 
ends curl upwards, and a baby-like fluff 
is left to shadow the forehead. Smaller 
combs, glittering with paste or brilliants, 
hold the hair close to the head near the 
top. The high Spanish combs to be 
seen in many shop windows have not 
yet been put to any practical use. They 
need a mantilla or some other lace 
drapery worn over them to produce a 
becoming or picturesque effect. Ai- 
grettes are still the most popular head 
ornaments, but are worn only for very 
full dress. Flowers and feathers are 
seldom seen, and, indeed, jewelled 
wings, stars, or combs are the only 
additions to a woman’s own chevelure 
that are considered becoming or in good 
taste. 


THE LATEST STYLES IN WINTER 
HATS. 


FEMININE head-gear is always a seri- 
ous subject, and this season, with so 
many and such diverse hats to choose 
from, it is more than usually bewilder- 
ing. One thing is certain, there is no 
excuse this Winter for any woman to 
wear hat or bonnet that is unbecoming. 

No rigid rules are laid down that 
women of all ages shall wear the same 
style of hat, and consequently there is 
much more latitude for the exercise of 
individual taste than when one particu- 
lar style was ordered by young girls and 
gray-haired women. ‘The bonnets are 
worn without strings, unless by middle- 
aged women, who find the softening ef- 
fect of velvet or satin around the neck 
desirable. For them the strings are 
brought from the back of the bonnet, 
not from the side, and are tied under 


the chin in a bow with short ends. 
The ribbon velvet or satin should not be 
over two inches in width at the outside. 
These bonnets fit closely to the head, 
and are of felt or velvet trimmed 
with steel, jet, or gilt. 

The jet bonnets are still nothing in 
the world but headdresses, and consist 
of some fancy jet ornament, a peacock 
with spread-out tail being particularly 
fashionable. Velvet capotes and toques 
trimmed with jet are becoming and 
pretty, or velvet turbans trimmed with 
fur, to fit perfectly on the hair, are worn 


as bonnets to be used with dressy toi- , 


lettes, either silk or wool. 

Big picturesque Gainsborough hats 
with ostrich feathers are extremely 
fashionable. ‘They can be made either 
of felt or velvet, but the latter are far 
handsomer, and there is little difference 
in the expense. ‘These hats are gen- 
erally black, but colored ones are al- 
lowable, and light gray felt ones for 
young girls are quite chic. 

The feathers used in trimming are 
the short tips put on ali around the 
crown, with a bunch of two or three 
larger and longer feathers at one side. 

Trimmed felt sailor hats are very 
popular this Winter. They are becom- 
ing and useful in so far as they can be 
worn in all sorts of weather. Satin and 
velvet rosettes, stiff black wings, and 
even flowers, are used in trimming these 
hats. An exceptionally pretty one can 
be made by using eight or ten black 
mercury wings around the crown and 
trimming the back with a large double 
bow of some colored ribbon four inches 
wide. The brim of the hat should be fin- 
ished with some soft fancy black braid. 

A stylish black velvet turban can be 
made at home if a woman has any skill 
whatever at millinery. A shape must 
be bought that will fit the head com- 
fortably. This must be covered with 
black velvet. ‘Two fur tails laid on either 
side look particularly well agairist the 
hair, a rosette in front, and two at the 
back of narrow black satin ribbon, with 
the further addition of a stiff little cock- 
ade at one side of cock’s feathers, makes 
a hat that is certain to be both becoming 
and stylish. 

All sorts of odd designs are used in 
the crowns of theatre bonnets. An 
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enormous hook and eye of cut steel com- 
posed the crown of a smart little bonnet 
I saw the other day. The peculiarity 
of it quite distracted my attention from 
the front of the bonnet for a time, and 
the front. was really exceedingly pretty, 
black velvet bands with steel ornaments. 

Colored velvet, satin, or white lace 
bows, stiffly wired and sticking straight 
out from either side of the coil of hair, 
are much worn, but the style is too outré 
to be popular long. The bands of 
rhinestones, steel, or jet on the black 
velvet, are, to my mind, far better style 
and infinitely more becoming. 

Some milliners now use the colored 
or satin bands and bows under the 
crowns of their hats. This is a singu- 
larly trying fashion, for it lifts the hat 
in a most awkward way from the head, 
and even when the hair is arranged in 
waves and soft knot does not look well. 
The new blue is a favorite color for 
these bands, and as it is not generally 
becoming, it seems a mistake to use it 
in this way. If women would only try 
more for the becoming effects, they 
would, [ am sure, be far better pleased 
with their appearance than when they 
simply buy a hat that is either simply 
‘‘in style” or ‘‘artistic,” two points 
equally to be avoided by those who would 
look well dressed. 


FASHIONABLE WINTER MATE- 
RIALS. 


Ir is not often the case that in the 
month of December new materials are 
displayed in the shops. On the con- 
trary, there is a most fiendish custom of 
displaying goods for Summer wear im- 
mediately after the holidays, and Decem- 
ber is a sort of betwixt and between 
month. ‘This season there are many nov- 
elties to be seen at this lateday. Crépon, 
that wonderful material about which the 
feminine part of the world has gone 
crazy, has appeared in most wonderful 
weaves: to look like quilted hop-sacking 
and in all colors; to look wonderfully 
like astrakhan fur, in black, and ina true 
crépe effect to look suitable for the deep- 
est mourning. 

Fancy velvets, checked, plaided, 
striped, and with curious changeable ef- 
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fects, are considered very smart. Not 
for entire costumes, but for waists and 
coats. Plain velvet short jackets are very 
chic ; indeed, one of the latest fashions ; 
hence the popularity of the velvet. 
Plush is also used again in jackets and 
wraps, and Lisreine, a waterproof plush, 
of which only a little has been imported 
from England, bids fair to be the rage 
next season. It looks like sealskin, and 
really is what it purports to be, a plush 
that is not injured by rainor snow. I 
saw two or three jackets made of Lisreine 
worn at the Horse Show, where they at- 
tracted much attention. 

The most stylish woollen goods are 
those which have a rough effect and a 
Persian lamb or astrakhan finish (the 
astrakhan is the larger weave). Some 
coats are made of a woollen material 
which it is almost impossible to tell 
from the fur itself. Over-shot materi- 
als, as those goods are called which have 
an underlying color, such as green, 
blue, brown, or red, etc., with an over- 
thread of black, are particularly chic. 
I saw at the Horse Show some very smart 
street costumes of these goods. One 
was of sage green and black. The cos- 
tume was made with: plain skirt, six 
yards in width. The waist had a vest 
and pieces around the armholes of sage 
green satin covered with the black cut- 
work which is so much worn this season. 
It was cut pointed back and front, and 
had around the bottom of the waist a 
band of the satin covered with the cut- 
work. The sleeves and collar were fin- 
ished in the same way. The back of 
the waist was all in one piece, no seams 
except under the arms. 

The coat for this costume was of the 
astrakhan cloth made to reach to the 
knees and with very wide skirts. There 
was no trimming on the coat, which was 
made double-breasted and open at the 
throat with small revers. 

Corded silks are much worn for recep- 
tions, and moirés, velvet, and satin 
gowns galore. ‘Time was when a wo- 
man could don a tailor-made costume 
in the morning and keep it on all day, 
but this Winter there is a great effort 
to have women dress more elaborate- 
ly for afternoon entertainments, and 
consequently silk gowns are much more 
in fashion than they have been for 
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Fig. K. For description, see page 680. 
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some years. Entire velvet costumes are 
the handsomest gowns women wear, but 
they are far too expensive to be within the 
reach of every woman’s purse. Velvet 
is a fabric that retains its beauty for 
years, if carefully packed away, and in 
many an old trunk is laid away velvet 
oats heavily embroidered with jet that 
were the fashion years and years ago, 
and which now, by the addition of 
moiré, satin, or bengaline sleeves of the 
modern style, can be made into most 
stunning garments. 

Tulle and net are coming in fashion 
again for ball gowns for young girls— 
and even for older women black tulle 
flounces are put on ball gowns. Worth 
started the fashion in Paris two or three 
months ago, and it is working its way 
into favor over here. No prettier even- 
ing dress for a young girl can be desired 
than a tulle, net, or mousseline de soie 
with satin waist. The freshness of the 
material seems so peculiarly well suited 
to the complexion and coloring of youth. 


FOR NECK ADORNMENT. 


As much attention is now paid to the 
dressing of the neck as to the fitting of 
the bodice or the hanging of the skirt, 
and every two or three days some nov- 
elty is shown to tempt women to spend 
money on, and all for the neck. 

For evening wear jewels galore are, of 
course, the proper thing: Rows of 
pearls or diamonds or any precious 
stones; but even in these days of 
millionaires and multi-millionaires the 
number of women who possess jewels of 
great value is limited, and ropes of soli- 
taire jewels are not to be thought of. 

Black velvet bands around the throat 
are again coming into favor, and it is 
quite the fashion to fasten on the band 
different pieces of jewelry like pins, 
crosses, stars, or bars. ‘There are plen- 
ty of women who are content to wear 
the black velvet without any jewels or 
ornaments, and a piece of black velvet 
ribbon tied at the back of the neck in a 
stiff, wide bow looks always smart, and 
is invariably becoming. 

The collars of street and reception 
and high-cut house dresses are made 
with narrow bands, over which are worn 
satin ribbon collars of different colors, 


FASHIONS. 


about a finger width. The satincollars 
have sometimes rosettes on either side 
just beneath the ears, or are made with 
a full bow at the back. The bow in- 
variably without ends and very stiff. 

Some of the latest novelties from 
Paris are the satin collars covered with 
tulle of the same shade, and with three 
tulle rosettes, one at each side and one 
in the back. 

The curved neck buckles have gone 
out of fashion and are rarely seen this 
Autumn ; the new fad is to have two or 
three clasps to keep the ribbon in place. 
These clasps or slides are very narrow, 
and are made of gold, silver, steel, jet, 
or enamel, as the fancy dictates. They 
are much used with the fussy satin col- 
lars, and are called the Czarina. Most 
women now collect quantities of these 
collars, and they, with belt to match, 
make an old dress look wonderfully 
bright and fresh. For street wear the 
very vivid colors are not desirable, but 
the milder shades of blue, yellow, red, 
and green do not look badly. 

Black satin collars are worn with any 
dress, even with colored dresses. Black 
against the skin is not becoming to every 
woman, and is not to-be advocated for 
general wear. Great attention should be 
paid to the choosing of colors to be worn 
so close to the face, for on the taste of 
the wearer depends everything, and even 
a plain woman can look well with a color 
that harmonizes with her complexion 
and hair, while an unbecoming color 
close against the face will make the 
greatest beauty ever seen look old and 
hideous. 

White linen collars and cuffs and 
colored shirt fronts with white collars 
are much worn with the tailor-made cos- 
tumes. Thehigh collar with the points 
only slightly turned down is more the 
favorite just now than the turned over 
worn during the Summer. The black 
cravat with these collars looks very chic, 
but must be tied very firmly and neatly. 

There is an even race between the 
necktie and four-in-hand tie—either is 
equally in style. 

Curiously enough, these mannish col- 
lars and ties only emphasize a woman’s 
femininity. They are becoming, and 
for morning wear they look particularly 
well. 














Feather boas are as much the rage 
as ever, black or gray ostrich feathers 
tightly curled and reaching nearly to the 
waist. ‘The very long feather boas are 
no longer in fashion. They were so 
copied in cheap imitations, that their 
a ged was short-lived. The lace 

oas are rarely seen now; they too were 
so copied in cheap materials as to make 
them quite undesirable. 

Fur boas are too warm for wear be- 
fore December. They will be greatly 
in fashion this Winter, and will quite 
supersede the little fur animals that 
have been so popular for the last year 
or two. 

The only chiffon collars that wear at 
all well are those made up dn satin 
ribbon of the same shade, and of full 
puffs of the chiffon sewed one over the 
other. Chiffon when massed together 
in this style does not muss so easily, and 
is exceedingly becoming. ‘The softness 
of the material making it exceptionally 
desirable for older women’s wear. 





WHERE TO GET OUR PATTERNS. 


[For the convenience of our subscribers we have 
arranged with the Universal Fashion Company, 32 
Lafayette Place, New York, to make TIssuE PAPER 
PATTERNS for all of the fashions appearing in this 

azine. These patterns are accompanied by very 
— directions for making each garment, and 

be mailed post-paid on receipt of price and 
measure, or can be obtained from any of their 
agents throughout the United States. For ladies, 
fitted garments take a close, but not tight, bust 
measure under arms and over dress. For skirts, 
give waist measure. For misses, girls, or boys, also 
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121. Pattern for Girls’ Dress, 25c, 

Fia. A showsa child’s frock of wool- 
len material, dark blue, dark brown, or 
dark red, with silk gamp and folded 
silk belt. 
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4288. Pattern for Ladies’ Evening Wrap, 30c. 

Fia. B shows an opera cloak. This 
can be made in cloth, camel’s-hair, or 
novelty light-weight goods. The illus- 
tration shows a satin brocade of rose 
color, lined with a paler shade of pink. 
The pointed revers are faced with rose 
velvet on which is laid cream guipure 
lace. The trimming on the cloak is 
of black ostrich tips. 





4688. Pattern for Ladies’ Basque, 25c. 

Fia. C shows acloth waist of the very 
newest style. It is of smooth cloth of 
a deep purple, made up with cream- 
white. cloth waistcoat, revers, pointed 
cuffs, and frill around the basque. The 
hat is of light felt, with soft crown of 
purple velvet and black ostrich plumes. 





5573. Pattern for Ladies’ Waist, 20c, 
Fie. D. A reception gown of dark 
green velvet, made with crossed folds 
on the waist and ruffle about the skirt 


of green brocade. The skirt is long, ° 


and the ruffle extends up a short way 
on the left side. A deep collar of ba- 
tiste embroidery, with cuffs of the same, 
give a light touch to the gown which 
seems to enhance its beauty. 
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4689. Pattern for Ladies’ Basque, 25c, 
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Fia. E, in thesameillustration, shows 
an odd gown of one of the new stiff 
silks brocaded in bright flowers. It also 
is made long; is trimmed with bands 
of heavy white lace. A rhinestone 
buckle and belt of black satin are worn 
with this gown. 





1072. Pattern for B ys’ Suit, 30c. 


Fia. F shows a tweed suit for a boy. 
These suits are very simple, and are 
only in two pieces, short trousers and 
sack coat 








G 
4930. Pattern for Ladies’ Long Coat, 30c. 


Fie. G. A heavy long cloak for 
Winter wear, lined throughout with 
satin, interlined with flannel or wool 
wadding. The material is a rough che- 
viot or tweed of a tan color. It has 
no trimming, the only finish being the 
heavy machine stitching around the 
capes. The furcollarisofmink. The 
hat is a brown velvet trimmed with 
cock’s feathers. 





1245. Pattern for Child's Dress, 20c. 


Fie. H. Achild’s frock of cashmere 
or chaille, a tan brown trimmed with 
narrow braid. Deep lace collar and 
cuffs, 







blue, som¢ 
with more 
cess dress § 
design; the 
tened at the 
for wearing 
with cutaway outer garments. The 
jacket is fitted to the form in the back 
and has loose fronts, caught into the 
figure with a belt extending around the 
sides and back. Light yards of 27-inch 
goods will be sufficient for the dress and 
4 yards for the jacket. 





Pattern of this costume made to order, if desired. 

Fie. J. A sailor suit for small boy 
of white duck, made with short trousers, 
he broad sailor 





of narro is separate 
from th broidered 
on the 61 The silk 
handke hich is kaxvotted under 


the coll “aa, ‘4 socks and 
patent leather strap slippe ; 

Fie. K. “This is)a béndsome even- 
ing costume of whtte surah silk with 
dark velvet trimming, bow and sash. 

The yoke is trimmed with point lace 
and shirred to a high velvet collar with 
a bow at the back. Plain gored skirt. 
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A [lonarch Bicycle 


CAN BE RIDDEN FASTER AND FARTHER 
WITH LESS EXERTION THAN ANY [MACHINE 
ON THE AFMERICAN MARKET____4 





Best for Business. Best for Health. Best for Pleasure. 


UP TO DATE IN EVERY DETAIL. 
FIVE STYLES. WEIGHTS LIGHT. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








Monarch Cycle Co. 


Eastern Branch, 97-99 Reade Street, New York. Factory and Main Office, Halsted and Lake Sts. 
The C. F. GUYON CoO., Ltd., Managers. Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 

























AMS GCMANE-O-U- 


A DIVISION OF LABOR. 





While Ma Gorilla gives the little boas their bath—— 
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Oh! Whata 
difference 


in the evening—when a woman 
has cleaned house all day with 
Pearline, instead of the old fash- 
ioned way. It’s so much easier. 
There isn’t a thing anywhere 
about the house (that you'd | 
\p take water to) but Pearline can 
save you time and work on it. 
Saves that wearing rubbing , 

on your paint and wood work, too. And what a difference 
to cvery one in the house when the cleaning is done quickly 
and easily and without any fuming and fretting! You men ] 
ought to get together and insist on Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


‘*this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S : } 
W FAL a is never peddled; if your grocer sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back “43 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Correspondents with advertisers | will confer a favor by” mentioning GODEY'Ss. 
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5 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








ING people, male or female, old or 
young, earn $30 to $60 a week, day or 
evening ia their own town. Requires 


no capital Samples free. 


KENDALL & Co., Mi anchest r, N. H. 


MAGIC LANTERNS ves 


For Public Lectures, School, Church, or Homes. On all inter- 
esting subjects. Send 3c. stamp for Catalogue G. 
G. S. Marcy Scropricon Co., 1008 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 











$1.00 Buys $2.00 worth of Perfumes | 


For one dollar we send in handsome box, express paid, any 


three 1-0z. bottles you may select from this list of odors, 
American Beauty, Carnation Pink, Crab ry Blossom, 
Jasmine, Jockey Club, Jncque Rose, Lily of the 
v alley, Rose Geranium, Stephanotis, Ww hite 
Lilac, White Rose, White Heliotrope, 
Wood Violet, "Ylang Yiang. 
JUST THE THING FOR CHRISTMAS, 


THE EV-I-LO CO., Perfumers, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT] Brainworkers 
‘he new physiological discovery—Memory Restorative 
Tablets quickly an apron. increase the memory two 
to ten fold and greatly augument intellectual power ; diffi- 
cult —— etc., easily mastered ; truly marvelou: hi ign by 
endorsed. Price, $1 postpaid. Send for circular. M 
TABLET CO., 114 Sth AvE., N. Y. 


Is unequalled for Cure 
6 1] a a of Roug h Skin, Eczema, 
SoreLiy Ss, Coldin Head, 
neg Hands, etc. 15 cents a box. 
a by all Druggists. 








MANDOLINS AND GUITARS 


with Metal Fingerboard. o ae 
Powerful Tone. ~ ~<a) 
$30.00 instrument for $15.00. On ap- 
proval, Send stamps for catalogue. 
THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., - Cotumaus. O. 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE 
- World's most Famous Paintings, 
the Masterpieces. Subjects rang- 
ing from the grave to gay, from 
scenes of homely pathos to dreams 
of delightful witchery. A superb 





holiday present. peer OF... 
Complete in Five parts, -MODERN ART 
Sixteen Pictures each, size 10x 14, 50 Cts. 
Sample copy, 15 Cts, post paid. GEO.H. BENEDICT & CO. 
Art Publishers and Engravers, 176 8. Clark 8t. CHICAGO. 





Snuff ~~ 


has never been 
equaled for the 
instant relief of Catasvh, Cold in the Head and Headache. 
Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years 
on the market, . All Druggists sell it. 25c. per bottle. 

F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 

















THE BINGHAMTON 


“EVENING HERALD” 


IS THE 


LARGEST PENNY PAPER IN THE STATE. 


EXCEPTIONALLY EDITED. 
ADVERTISEMENTS ARTISTIC, 


*CIRCULATICN GUARANTEED 8,000, 


or, 1,500 more than any paper published in Binghamton. 
*$100.00 to charity i/ this is false. 
ADDRESS, 


N. M. Sheffield. ‘Tribune Bldg., N. Y. City. 





The biggest branches of the business are 


BOOK BINDING AND JOB PRINTING. 
Write for estimates; it may save you much money and 
dissatisfaction. Pamphlets on ordinary book pavera specialty. 
Seedsmen and others invited to correspond. References 
given and demanded. 


EVENING HERALD CO., 


[INCORPORATED] 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 











A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


is what you will soon be looking for, We make pocket 
knives, razors, shoe buttoners, etc., with transparent 
handles, Urderneath it can be placed name, photo of 
ourself or cele wo Useful and ornamental Write 
‘or circulars, NTS WANTED everywhere, 
NOVELTY CUTLERY C CO., Box 197, Canton, Ohio, 








ANGORA KITTENS 


Lovely families of thoroughbred Angoras, with extra long, 
soft, silky hair, beautiful ruffes about the neck, with large, 
bushy tails, big, bright eyes, very playful and decidedly hand- 
some. They are very great pets, yet are great mousers. Price, 
$5. Send for illustrated circular, containing hints how to select, 
breed and care for th:m 


ROBERT K. JAMES & CO., 
Box 2065, Boston, Mass, 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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, IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


or of an addition to one’s library, elegance $ 
and usefulness will be found combined in 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
** Unabridged.”’ 


Standard of the 
U.S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 

Warmly com- 
mended by eve 
State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and 
other Educators al- 
most without num- 
ber. 

: A College President writes: ‘“ For 
“ease with which the eye finds the 
“word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- 
“cating pronunciation, for terse yet 
“comprehensive statements of facts, 
“and for practical use as a working 
“ dictionary,‘ Webster’s International’ 
‘excels any other single volume.” 

The One Great Standard Authority, 


So writes Hon. D. J. brewer, Justice U. 
Supreme Court. 
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G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 


ag Send to the publishers | for free pamphlet 
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q 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. ' 
: 
q 
7 


» ag Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions. 
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<a>yvi/Q' FAT FOLKS. 


. Gradual reduction, safe 
anteed ; advicefree, PROF, X. DYX, New York City 
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MONEY MAKING gurf*tick. ‘ 


How often you hear some one say: “Oh! he’s a mil- 
lionaire, No wonder he can make money fast. Any ¥ 
one with a million can make another million easily § 
enough.’”? Money makes money. Its possession acts 
like a giant magnet to attract more money. It is 
easier to make a million with a million than to make § 
a hundred with a hundred. ‘‘Itis the first thousand q 
that is the hardest of all to get.’”” But most mil- 
lionaires started with nothing. You can succeed as § 
they haveif you take advantageof every opportunity. q 
Every business trade is a speculation. To buy low 
and sell high is the aim of every trader no matter § 
whether the article dealt in be cattle, shoes, clothing, ¢ 
wheat, bonds or stocks, Speculation js alike the life ¥ 
of trade and the source of vast fortunes. Trading in § 
stock and grain pays bigger than tradingin anything ¢ 
else. Thereis always a buyer ready, The market is ¥ 
constantly changing. Deals are quickly made. You § 
caninvest and re-invest your money many times the ¢ 
same day, realizingsmall, quick profitsin every trade. 
And these profits soon aggregate a large sum. Our § 
plan puts you on the same basis asa millionaire. d 

We take your money —$20 to $1000—and putit with the # 
money of 1000 others. We have a million to operate with, 4 
We make money—make it quickly—safely. P 

Here is the profit we have paid our customers since ¥ 
January 1, 1894. 


January 2, 12per cent, June 1, 71-2 percent. $ 
15,10 “* 5, 71-2 * q 
February 1, 11 “ July 1, 71-2 pd 
15,15 « 2 a 
March 1, 9 @ August 1, 8 see 
& 2 “ 16, 7 “ 
April 2 ¢ « Septem. 1, 71-2 * 
16, 81-2 16, 7 bend 
: May x § « October 1, 8 ae 
1 8 * 16, 7 - 





Making’a total of 172 1-2 per cent in 289 days, 

Asum which in selling dry goods wou:d require five 
years to earn, or in owning real estate would take 15 years 
to earn, 

Our chase for making this profit for our customers is 
one-tenth of their net profit. 

We have never lost a dollar for any customer in any 
of our combinations. 

We have not a dissatisfied customer. 

nee can be withdrawn at any time. 

Profits sent promptly by check on the 1st and 16th 
day of each month, 

Writeto us f or further information, for free circulars 
and for our weekly market report, Our system is inter- 
esting evenif you think you do not care to join us, 

FISHER CO., Stock and Grain Brokers, 


18 & 20 Broadway, New York City. 
Fr PAA BHAA 








end lasting results guar- 
Sore £785 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


ING people, male or female, old or 
young, earn $30 to $60 a week, day 
or evening, in their own town. 


Requires no capital. 
Samples free. KENDALL & Co., Manchester, N. II 
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BUTTERMILK. .*. BUTTERMILK. 














Z ax 
4] If you have c 
=] ever used A 
: ; 
bk = 
| yy. 
: Tol so@P |: 
=} You know what a pure Soap is, 3 
@} and what it means to be clean, |™ 
| sweet and happy. 2 
e Cosmo Buttermilk | At all dealers. | - 
ia} Soap Co., Chicago, | °F by mail l2c. | x 





BUTTERMILK. .*. BUTTERMILK. 


Linden Bloom Souvenir Bookiet 
**How to Choose x 
and use Perfumes, 


Interests and instructs in Toilet Cul- 
ture. By mail 4 cents, including free 
sample lace Powder. 

For CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Send $1, $1.50 or $2 for large cut glass 
bottle of ** EASTERN STAR’? Fer- 
fume. _ Single ounce 50 cents, by mail 
oe or of Druggists. 


FOOTE & JENKS, Perfumers,Jackson,Mich. 

















LADIES’ 
PERFECT FITTING BOOTS, 


Made exclusively by us. 
Singlo Pairs at Wholesale Prices. 
Best Vici Kid, latest styles 
High Grade Fhoes, 
411 sizes and widths. 
Styles No. lor 2 by mail 
on receipt of 


$1.47. 


anosntl Catalogue Free 
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8. Cohn & Bro very ¥. New York, 
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aS 59290 
SCCHAMHE-OU: 

D*, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 

CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 








Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 


















So 
Sind 3 » Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and eve j 
Sis ) blemish on beauty, and defies detection. tt 1 
B25, has stood the test of 43 years, J f 
os bh) mand is so harmless we taste it to 43 YEARS 
« ass be sure it is properly made. 
bs BS 5B Accept no counterfeit of similar BEFORE THE TERMS 
Io name. ae S- Sayre said to PUBLIC. REASONABLE. 
eZ a lady of the haut-ton (a pa- axy-ciententedhemaateliay rs 
S 2 tient): ‘As you ladies will use BWEET TONED: ote A a 
bad -—] them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s ee War t 
Cream’ as the least harmful of SOLD ON 5 arranted. 
all the Skin eer carancaper PO For MERIT. — Catalogues Fie 
sale by all Druggists and Fancy - 
Goods Dealers in the U. S. EMERSON PIANO CO., 92 Firth Ave., New Yore, 
Se 116 BOYLSTON BOSTON, MA 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, '2fs WABASH AVE. CHICAGG, IL 
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c\ GRADE - 1G 
WILSON. MYERS & CO. New Yors 


BICYCLES of all makes, grades and 
sizes, at prices from $12 to $165, 


37 Great Jones St., New York. 
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METAL POLISH 


and a complete line of Cycle Sundries The above is afac-simile of a box of the only genuine 
HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. Refuseas worth- 

at our Retail Department, less imitations, boxes with other heimetsor without our 
name. Forsaleeverywhere, or send three 2cent stamps 


{786 Broadway, New York. United Sates Canada sd Nation ne tee 


Adolf Cohring & Co., 180 Pearl St., N. Y- 
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Pa Constrictor gives the little gorillas a swing. 
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55800 


SEMIS C!CH-AVEC-OU-S 





15 years’ experience. 
Moderate fees. 


OP ite for Inventors’ Pamphlet. 
WALTER LONALDSON & CO , Washington, D. C. 





NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
a oer ’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis. 
sful when all 


qail. Bold only by P. Hiscox Sates. ~ Write for book of pros REE 








5 Fortwo years 
A @ MA I have made 
$25 a weeks 
atHome. Instructions FRER tolady te readers. Sendstamp. 
(No humbug.) MRS, d. A, manain Box 97, ANNA, 0: 





ING people, male or female, old or 
WO young, earn $30 to $60 a week, day 
i evening, in their own town. 


Requires no capital. 
Samples free. KENDAL : vs Co., Manchester, N. H. 





ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, no ro a Adapted 
|\|to City, Village or Country. ed in every 
home, shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and best se)ler on earth. 
Agents make from $5 to $50 per day. 
me in a residence means a sale to al! the 
neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, , ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by any © ae 
} \{never out of order, ne ee , laste a life 
time. Warrant er. Write 
ow.P. Harrison & Co. Clerk rk 10, “Columbus, 0. 








SICK TROUSERS 


With Baggy Knees 
CURED IN ONE NIGHT, 
Pressed, creased and put in perfect shape by 
THE VICTOR SHAPER. 

Ask your clothier for it or send te - Nickel 
Plated Steel, $1.00 per pair, C.O.D airs, 
$2.50. Write for circulars and whole sale 

rates. Agents wanted. 


E. H. ROBINSON, 
644 Broadway, N. Y. 











A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By Specially Chartered Steamer Friesland, Feb. 6, 1895. 


Visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibralter, Malaga, Granada, . 


Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusalem, Ephesus, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Rome. Only ®! ng excursions, fees, etc., 
included. Ocean tickets, all lines; —_ to Europe. 
Send for Tourist Gazette. Excursions to alifornia, Florida, 


Mexico, Cy: 
. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 











AGENTS s75'aweex, 
At home, using or selling Gray 


Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate. We do all finds of plate 
sty at our works, manufacture the 


materials and outfits, and 
the art. We sell ‘he only complete 
outfit, including lathe, wheels, tools 
and materials for polishing, prepar- 
ing, plating and finishing every- 
Suk on we a 
ating W orks, 
Dep't 4, Columbuse Ohio. 














GAMPLES of 40 Colors 
on receipt of ro cts. 


C. T. BAINBRIDGE’S SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


Crepe 
Tissue 
Paper 


























P. Simpson, Washington, D 


PATENTS i 


Write for Inventor's Guide. 


0 attorney’s fee until patent tbtatned. 





my 100 all dif. Honduras, Costa Rica, etc., only 








15c.;200 all dif. Hay", Hawaii, etc., only We. 
Ag’ts wanted at50perct,com, List FREE! 
C.A.Stegmann, 2706 Eads Av.,St.Louis,Mo, 
WATCHMAKING TAUGHT FREE, 
Under the direction of expert instructors, Easily learned, 
and a rapid road to the highest wages. Circulars and full 
information freeto any address. COLUMBUS WATCH 
REPAIRERS’ SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





THE STANDARD 


“Dripless” 
Strainer. 


No drip to foil table 
inen. No wires to clog spout. 
0 falling off. Nickel-plated. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 34 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 








FOLDING 
ANDREWS BEDS 


COMFORT SAFETY BEAUTY 


Low Prices. Send for Catalogue. 


215 Wabash Ave. CHICAQQO 





HOW 
WHERE 
WHEN 


‘¢The Road to Wealth Leads Through the 
South; Solid Facts from Settlers Along the 


MADE The way to fortune dis- 


SAVED greatest book of the day 


Line.’’ 200 pages, truthful, convincing, valuable. 
25 cents pays postage and printing. Address, 


E. C. ROBERTSON & CO., Neave Building, Cincinnati, 0. 


sol—E Foot WARMERS. 
For Warmth, Comfort, Durability. 


An ideal indoor Pe Made te oy complete! 
lined with lamb’s wool, quilted b: hand. Soft 
leather soles, strong but pliable. Noiseless. 
Ladies’ size, $1.25. 










Mailed, postal. 
Men’ 1s size, $1. 


The Blum Shoe Co.. 


Manufacturers, 


DANSVILLE, H. Y. 
A $10,000 DRESS 


will not make a woman attractive# her hair is streaked and 
spoiled by bleaching or dyeing. 
will restore 


“IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR ” yitt zest 


dyed hair to any one of a dozen beautiful, uniform shades. It 
eo perfectly restores gray hair to its natural color. Makes 

the hair soft, silky and glossy. 
We have the finest private rooms in the city and make 
application a faccteiy 
PERIAL CHEMICAL MFG Co., 


292 5th Avenue, New York, 
Between 30th and 3ist Sts. (Mention Godey’s) 


— 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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iS) TEXAS & PACIFIC and SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 
lable 





0 THE % Equipped with PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING 
. | TEXAS FAST MAIL ¢ CARS and PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPING CARS, 


| Leaves ST. LOUIS _ at 3.00 a. m. 











Los Angeles, San Francisco Southern California Points, 


, THIS IS THE 


“TRUE SOUTHERN ROUTE.” 


ve rraversing a Country Clothed in Perpetual Sunshine and Rich with the Odor 
of Fruits and Flowers. 





‘store 











ed or ; P anil Tickets on Sale at all principal ‘Ticket Offices of the 
8, Tt | Greatly Reduced Rates now in Effect. United roemetinngline y ondvar A, 
make For descriptive circulars, maps, folders, etc., ube nearest Agent or General Passenger Agent. 
W. B. DODDRIDGE, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Manager. General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
dey’s) ( ae e ST. Louis, MO ata. 
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< ae MONSN. ROUTE < 


The Best Line between (fincinnati and Ghicago 
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INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING THE SEPARATE ROOMS IN THE COMPARTMENT SLEEPING CAR, 
$2.00 FOR DOUBLE BERTH; $4.00 FOR SECTION 


The Direct Line from 
Cincinnati to———_.|}jum._ 


Dayton _ | Fes 
Lima 
Toledo 


The Best Line from Michigan and Cana- s 
dian Points to the Famous Winter t t 
Resorts of the South and Southeast. e r Ol 

BO2O2 


D. G. EDWARDS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 






General Passenger Agent 














Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GUDEY’S. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


YRup OF Fies 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 

‘ stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
AN \ NE millions, and met with the approval 
Ww, of the medical profession, because it 
' Z = ; oe acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept anv substitute if offered. Sen Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., — keuisyitte ky, 














BAY. 
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lh the most delightful and most healthful winter resort in America. It 

a also possesses the most novel attractions. It is reached most comfortably | 
by the ‘‘Sante Fe Route,” the greatest Railroad in the world. Send for free copy of | 
profusely illustrated book ‘‘ To California and Back” to | 


C. A. HIGGINS, 754 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


| 





Press of Lovell Brothers Company, 32 and 34 Lafayette Place, New York 




















ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—U. S. Govmt, Food Report. 


Unequalled for Purity, Strength and 
wholesomeness. 
—New York State Analyst. 


The best baking powder made. 
—N. Y. City Com. of Health. 


OVAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
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Rare pleasure to the recipient 
for a year—for many years. 


Consult the Columbia Agent. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford. 

New York. Buffalo. 
Providence. 


Boston Chicago. 


The daintiest, most beautiful Catalogue ever Isaued tells of 
18965 Columbias. Send 4c. for postage. 


Also send 10c. for the Columbia Desk Calendar for 1895. 
New thoughts, new dress. 























FOK THE BATH 


TH PROCTCR & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 
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is its tone; that is be- 
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